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CHAPTER I. 


If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare 
: One cordial in this melancholy Lin 
Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 
In each ot arms breathe out the tender tale. 


Tue library of Castle Loraine—such ap apart- 
ment as may be found in most of the “stately 
homes ”” of England; rich in oak carvings and 
old pictures and priceless books, and with chairs 
and reading-desks and writing-tables to make 
study luxurious—was, on a glorious October 
morning, the scene of a momentous interview 
between the Earl of Deloraine—owner of the 
mansion—and his guest, the young Marquis of 
Mayfield. And the grave dignity of the elder, 
and the eager, confident, yet questioning air of 
the younger of the two noblemen gavea shrewd 
idea of the subject of the conversation. 

P ‘Am TI to understand from you, Lord May- 
eld, that my daughter Leila is aware of and 
imi the attachment you have done her the 
-onour to express ?” asked Lord Deloraine, with 
uritating calmness. 

“LT hope—I believe so,” replied the marquis, 





[A BOWER OF BLIss.]} 


eagerly. “Lady Leila rather implied than 
spoke her permission to apply to you, my lord ; 
but still I have not much fear of her consent, 
and,” he added, proudly, “I hope I need not 
anticipate any difficulty on your part.” 

The earl listened with unmoved composure 
to the young man’s agitated, impatient utter- 
ance. 

“I understand your meaning, my young 
friend,” he said, at last. ‘‘ You imply that you 
are in every respect the equal of my daughter, 
and may fairly expect me to accept you as a 
son-in-law without hesitation. But the facts of 
the case, so far as my family politics and wishes 
are concerned, make any such arrangement 
rather a pain than pleasure to me.” 

* You mean that you do not wish to part with 
Lady Leila? Of course itis a sorrow where an 
only child is in question,” said the marquis, in 
a soothing tone; “ but still it is only a natural 
necessity, my dear lord.” 

You are in a degree right. But Leila is 
not only an only child, but born under rather 
peculiar circumstances. Lady Deloraine and I 
had been afflicted by the loss of three infants, 
not one of whom had survived their birth. 
Then Leila came to console us; but still her sex 
made the blessing less complete ; and when no 
other child appeared my fond wish was to marry 
her to my next heir, Hugh Loraine, and thus in 
a manner perpetuate the title and estates in a 
direct line through her. But, unfortunately, 
Hugh is a cripple, and a cripple strong and 
likely to live. His next brother is younger 
than my girl, and, to speak -candidly, I do not 
feel inclined to marry her toa younger son, with 
distant prospects gf the succession, Now you 
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raay understand me. Although I may not ob- 
ject to you personally as a son-in-law, I feel a 
reluctance to put the last stone on the barrier 
that divides my daughter from her natural 
heritage.” 

“I can scarcely see that it makes any real 
difference, my lord,” said the marquis, with 
thinly-veiled impatience. ‘ Your wishes have 
been thwarted beyond human control, and it 
only remains to place Lady Leila in a position 
worthy of her. Happily I can offer her equal 
rank, ample wealth, an unsullied name, and 
most true affections, which she is willing to 
accept. Surely you can scarcely refuse such a 
settlement for her without—what shall I say ? 
some injustice to her and myself,” he went on, 
with some haughtiness. 

Lord Deloraine’s brow contracted darkly ; but 
still he knew the reproach was merited, and he 
was fain to retract the blunder with as good a 
grace as might be. 

** No doubt you would be caught at by many 
parents, Lord Mayfield. For myself I may say 
that both Lady Deloraine or I would not advance 
one step to win a prince of the blood for our 
child’s husband. But, as you say, it is perhaps 
selfish to hesitate. If I find that Leila really 
does feel she can be happy as your wife I shall 
make no objections to your proposal.” 

The face of the young marquis brightened 
with a look of relief at the conelusion of a 
wearisome, and, in a measure, anxious interview. 

«You shall not repent, my lord. It will be 
my study to surround Lady Leila with every 
luxury and means of enjoyment that her wildest 
wishes can desire. And Ido hope you will not 
long delay the completion of what I trust [may 
call our mutual happiness.” 
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“ We will speak of this later. I must talk to| self near her daughter. “ You are so young 


Lady Deloraine qn the subject,” replied, the 
earl. “I daresay that.she will give a/ favour- 
able reply, and a woman always understands 
these matters best. Now, I am afraid Damnst 
send you off. I have letters to write before 
luncheon, and I daresay you will amuse your- 
self quite as well elsewhere,” he added, with a 
significant glance. 

The young marquis disappeared witha brief 
word and smile of cordial and eager gratitude. 
Then he took his way hastily to asummer-house 
which was Lady Leila’s favourite resort. 

It wasa sort of sylvan bower fitted up by 
the lavish indulgence of the earl in accordance 
with his daughter’s tastes and fancies. All her 
favourite pursuits were provided for in this 
garden-house, and it was heated at pleasure, 
according to its young lady’s wish, in order to 
enable her to use it at any season. It was to 
this retreat that the lover hastemed, and in a 
few seconds was at the side of its lovely. mis- 
tress. : 

For “lovely” she was, as any poet or writer 
could have descriked: gifted by mature witha 
gracefully monided slight form, eyes of ‘the 


deepest blue, shaded by Jashes of the darkest 


brown, and a.skin aven more attractive than a 
transparently fair -complexion, since it varied 


with every emotion, and allowed itspossegsor to’ 


wear any colour that might ‘suit her taste, and 
Leila was so young, so ‘fresh, chervevery look 
and word and gesture-soiy and yet so 
that had she been legs né\eronld still 
have possessed the higher gift@f ‘fageimation in 
the utmost perfection, : 

She looked up with a shy, sweet look.as her 
lover entered, but she ditdhwot-veriture: 

“My Leila, my own, all is arranged. Weur 
father consents ; you willbe mine in ahi 
space of time, though it avill seem an age do, 
me before I can eall you my bride—mine fer 
ever,’ he poured out,wehemently,; “but tell 
me that you are happy, ‘that you do leve me, 
that you 
sweet Leila! 

The girl ‘looked ‘farikly, confidingly at him. 
She -was too-youne and transparent for any 
coquettry or distrast. ; 

“Yes, Digby, gladly, willingly I trust you 
entirely. I will do all I cam dodieserve your 
love,” came in soft, sweet, clear accents on his 
ear. 

“And you will not grieve at leaving your 
home, your parents. I could not bear to see 
you sad and regretful, my bright darling.” 

**No, no, Digby, your love will be enough,” 
she replied. “Ihave been very happy all my 
life, and papa has been the kindest and most in- 
dulgent of fathers. But, mamma, I sometimes 
have thought, did not care so much for. me as 
he did. She was colder, more constrained, very 
often. Sometimes when she‘had been more 
free and kind and loving than -usual, and I was 
so happy, and ventured to indulge it and show 
her how dearly I leved her, she would shrink 
back, almost with repugnance, from me, as if I 
was doing her some injury, or was hateful to 
her.” 

Lord Mayfield listened half incredulously. 

"My darling, it might be yourfancy; you are 
so warm and unselfish, or else it may happen 
that Lady Deloraine is jealous of her daughter. 
She is still handsome and comparatively young. 
Such things are, though you would never sus- 
pect them, and I think it must be the cause. of 
Lady Deloraine’s peculiarities. It will soon 
cease, at any rate.” 

At the moment a step was heard, and the 
subject of their conversation entered the 
bewer. The countess was, as her son-in-law 
eleet had said, still very handsome, and decidedly 
aristocratic in air and’ bearing. ‘Tall and fair, 
with a wealth of golden -hair still:untouched by 
time, and a figure straight and lithe as if twenty 
years less had -passed over her head, she 
looked rather like an elder sister than the 
mother of the girl, between whom and ‘herself 
not a tinge of resemblance could ‘be detected. 

“T have seen your father, ‘Leila. He ‘has 
told me what has just-passed between him and 
Lord Mayfield,” said the countess, seating her- 


uu 


camel willingly, gladly to me, | 





that I theught it better to give you the sanc- 
tion of my presence at once, You will pardon 
a mother’s anxiety, Lord Mayfield. I would fain 
be certain that~you really do feel to Leila all 
that I would desire her husband should,” she 
added, turning to the marquis with a quick, 
restless glance. - 

Tf perfect tenderness and love and admira- 
tion can avail to-satisfy her and you, there is 
no fear of your disapproval and doubt, Lady 
Deloraine,’’ she replied, half impatiently ; ‘‘she 
shall never know sorrow if I can shield her from 
1” 

* And if sorrow came, or misfortune, what 
then? Would you comfort and guard her then ? 
You would not turn from her on that account, 
Lord. Mayfield ?” 

‘Heilooked surprised at the strange question. 

*“@an-you believe it possible, Lady Deloraine? 
T am'surely not-an:unfeeling brute. You may 
be sure thatiitwwould-but-make her dearer than 
ever to me,’ ‘he quickly. 

““Xoau promise it? You would never desert 
her, mever reprogth her?” again asked the 
eonntess.. ’ 


"Yes, yes,ihdo, I do,” Yke.answered, weary of 
. queriés.’ "Dear Lady Deloraine, 
do not ‘speak .of such y impossibilities, 
«tather complete: . byspromising to 
‘hasten.onr union@smuch as possible. It need 
surelynotibe delayed. A few weeks will suffice 
fors Preparation. Ijhave but little to 
amangeanea being! ‘lord of myselfé— 
that heritage of woe. 
Deloraine ?” 
Leila‘fally expected that her mother would 


return a haughty negative to the proposal. But |: 
to.her astouishment a brief pause wassuceeeded | and 


“bya gracious, though hesitating,, consent. 
““Rhat is wery like-a young aud jimpatient. 
flaver;’’ she:reterned ; “but still I am ‘no 'friend 


tollong engagements;<and besides, there » A 


be ‘had ‘taste “fixing tit any (time during ‘the! 
Christmas holidays, so'that it. would be necessary 


Shall jit not be so, Lady 


never been/so! fond of, and so fee and petting 
to'her as might have been expeeted to an oni; 
daughter. So_that.is why I’m glad that tho 
sweet young ladyis to be taken away from her, anj 
hope, toybe happy with a husband who will to 
proud of and kind to her as she deserves,” 
Barbara listened attentively to the end of the 
story. ‘i omnes : 
** And were you here-when ‘Lady Lei 
born-?”’ she pt aon —e 
«Yes, I was here, but not with my lady, for 
Lady Leila wasn’t born at Castle Loraine, but 
rather sooner than was expected, when my lady 
was returning from Spa, where a cousin of hers, 
who was very il], had sent for her. I always 
thought the anxiety and the fatigue had caused 
the premature birth. It was a great pity 
Lady Leila should not have been born here like 
all the family rfor:the last two generations a; 
the very least.” 
: yee a gear young to ely appre- 
ciate the that so oppressed the more 
fncivideal. But still > could at least 
comprehend that some slight was intended, 
or Na soe Sg young lady. And she 
‘herveffotts and-intentions to place 


“whon the very pinnacle of 


‘had-dlansei 
Marquis.of Mayfield 


hbtightnegs. of the-younz 
MPrseason seemedito have 
Mid<sunshine in their 
autumn been 


to hawe it before or after ‘the deep -winter |-an 


“months. I must consult therearl as to the exact 


coumse. : } 

“dnd you will promise touse your ‘influence. 
tor gae-emaet eaten ‘for ns—ilsdila ?”’ re-, 
turnetitthe young marqnis, joyfully. ““It.is-so 
completely in your province and your power to 
arrange it.” 

The countess gave a half assenting shake of 
the head, and then drawing her daughter’s hand 
through her arm, prepared to leave the bower 
and end the interview. 


* * * * * 


«And so my dear young lady is going to be 
married, and.a very grand match too,” said the 
maid of :the Lady Leila to the elderly house- 
keeper, who had been in the family for half-her 
lifetime. “I> is to be almost. directly, Ijhear.”’ 

«Yes, sol hear, and I am very glad of it, 
that is if all turns out well, as I hope and trust, 
and the young marquis makes her a good 
husband,” replied Mrs. Grantqn. ‘ Perhaps it 
is the best thing for her to marry early, poor 
dear. Inever thought my lady was over fond 
of her considering how pretty and sweet she 
is, but perhaps it was the disappointment, you 
see.” 

“What disappointment,” returned Barbara 
Freene, the young maid of the bride elect. 
«© What is it, Mrs. Granton? You know howI 
loye my young lady, and I’ve thought sometimes 
she was not so happy as she onght to be. Does 
not the countess like her; then, and why not ?” 

“‘Well, yousee, Lady Leila was born after two 
or three disappointments. Three infants, who 
were two of them boys, had been born dead, and 
the earl and countess were in despair, when 
after three years there were hopes again of an’ 
heir, and this time it was a living child, but 
alas! it was a girl, and that spoilt the joy, as 
some people thought. And since then, when 
no other child came, and the title and estates, 
are-going to'the son of my lord’s cousin, Mr. 
Loraine, it'seems to me that my lady has taken 
a sort of secret dislike to the dear young crea- 
ture, and though she tries to hide it, she has 


throw-6ff,” said the earl to the 


‘looks younger @ 





«Suppose we gotoses Lord Mayfield’s hounds 


: party of guests 
assembled atthe breakfast table. ‘ What do 
you say,- Rosalind?” he added, turning to his 
wife. 

The countess was an accomplished horse- 
woman, she had joined the hunt many a time 
and oft in days of yore. And even now when 
youth was in a manner? gone she still delighted 
in the amusement, and was the most fearless 
rider of the county. 

“TI think it would be very pleasant. Have 
you horses for all our ladiés, Ferdinand?” she 
replied. “You know I can ride Black Peter, 
he is always.so docile with me, and Leila will 
have her own tame Arab. The rest you must 
arrange as you think best,” 

The earl promised to consult with the stud 
groom, and the breakfast -was rapidly finished 
in order to carry out the plan. 

Ere another hour was over, the gay caval- 
cade was wending its way towards the Chat- 
worth gates, where the meet was.to take place, 
distance of some seven or eight miles from 
Castle Loraine; but the good steeds carried 
them well and. rapidly, and at last they 
slackened ‘rein, und gave themsélves and the 
horses time to breathe and exchange thcughts 
and ideas more quickly. 2 

It was a gay scene as ever could meet view : 
the brilliant company of magnates, small and 
great, the scarlet’ coats of the hunters, the 
neighing of the impatient horses, thé baying of 
the hounds, and ‘the impatient talk of the 
huntsmen glittered and buazed on the thin clear 
air. And the newcomer added to the brilliancy 
of the tableau. ‘The lovely ladies, the dashing 
cavaliers and their horses cast a fresh prestig® 
over.the already distinguished groups. _ 

«Pon my soul,” said one of the visitors, ® 
nobleman of high rank, “Lady Deloraine 
handsomer than ever, an‘ 
the horse she is riding is the finest of the le. 
A trifle too spirited for a lady, I fancy.” 
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“Yes, but only look what a horsewoman she 
js,” returned ‘his friend. ‘Never saw any | 
woman sit a horse so-well, and as to fear she | 
evidently does'not know what it means.” 

It was about the truth: The countess in her | 
riding habit: and hat, and ‘her well-preserved | 
figure and facé, did not look ‘by'ten years her | 
age. And as she carelessly and ‘easily sat her | 
horse it was impossible to'think that any risk 
could exist for one so practical and so fearless. 
The signal was given tostart. 

The loud horn of the huntsman, the rush of | 
the hounds, and the gallopping of the numerous 
horses at full speed was brief and ‘animating 
enough to draw attention from the immediate 
details of the scene, and it was not till the crowd 
was fairly off that an alarmed‘ory was given’ by 
Lord Mayfield before he had time to realise its 
consequences on his sweet ‘Leila: \/ v , 

“Good heavens, the countess is off! ‘That 
brate willnot’ keep behind. She catihot hold 
him in! he exclaimed, anxiously. 

It was but tooteue. Black Péter could not 
endure the familiar sound of the horn and the 
hounds’ ery without an attempt to join in the 
animating game: ‘Hre‘his rider was aware he 
had taken the law in his own hands ‘and started 
off after the excited group. 

“Good heavens! Whatcan be done?” ejacu- 
lated the earl. 

“Oh! mereymercy, Digby, will she be able 
to keep her seat, or to pull that’ dreadful ‘crea- 
ture in!” wailed Lady Leila. “TI have entreated 
her again and again not to ride him, ‘poor brave 
mother.” 

“Be calm, dear Leila. I do not’'think there 
is any real danger,” he replied, “Lady Delo- 
rane is such a splendid horsewoman; and, ‘be- 
sides, someone is there to help her to rein in. 
It were only to add to the danger for anyone to 
follow her. “She will come back very secon. Do 
not distress yourself.” 

But minutes passed away, and lengthened 
into at least half an’ hour, and still no sign of 
the involuntary runaway was to be seen. 

“ Perhaps’ she will go back straight to Castle 
Deloraine. The hounds rather tended that way, 
and she would not think it worth while to return 
here,” said the marquis, soothingly. “We had 
better return there, [ think. and leave someone 
here in'ease the-countess should return.” 

There was’some: little doubt and argument as 
to the propriety of thiscourse. And Lord 'Delo- 
raine scarcely would listen to the probability of 
such a step, nor ednsent to leave ‘his wife to the 
doubtful care of friends or-acquaintances, while 
yet he longed to’ end the'terrible‘suspense that 
would only be prolonged | by his*remaining at 
the spot if the countess did go-the castle. But 
at leneth it was decided that he would go with 
Lady Leila home.and senda carriage’ to the 
spot in. case of jLady Deloraine being ‘too 
fatigued to ride back. 


* - * * * 


The Earl of Deloraine and his. danghter 
scarcely exchanged a word.as they rode rapidly 
home. The terror in their breasts was .too 
sickening for expression ; and yet. they could, 
hot dare to speak hopes which might so soon 
be crushed in the very dust. 

And when they reached the aastle the earl 
dare hardly frame words to ask whether by any 
blessed chance the countess had returned there. 
But the blank sounding negative that-was the | 
tesponse at once deadened the glimmer of hope 
that had flamed up in their hearts. 

“There is not time, dear papa,” pleaded 
Leila, with comfort that she could not take. 
“We must be patient for a little time. Mamma 
iS so good a horsewoman there really is not 
much risk.” 

Lord Delorainescarcely answered her. “He 
hastened to give orders for the despatch of the | 
Carriage, and preparations for any ‘ordétr. that 
might be necessary on emergency. Then the | 
terrible suspense—the weary watch commenced. | 
Minutes rolled on. An hour had elapsed since 
their return. 

Then ‘a ‘eartiage was heard in the distance 
~slowly, ‘but surély, approaching the castle. 





t came nearer and nearer, not with the quick 


pace that betokens desire to end fear and sus- 
pense in those most dear and loving, but slowly 
—deliberately, as if some purpose was beneath 
such tantalising delay. 

“Leila, go to the wmdow. Is it our 
earriage or a visitor's ?” said the earl, doubt- 
ingly. 

“Oh! it is a stranger’s. It is not our livery. 
Tt cannot be mamma at all!” exclaimed the 


girl, eagerly. 


But it came to the castle. It stopped at the 
principal entrance. The earl literally was 
rivetted to the spot where he stood. He dared 
not, could not, move from sheer terror; but 
Leila, with youthful impetuosity, rushed from 
the room. A blank, sickening sensation followed 
during the next few minutes. ‘ 

The earl was just about to end it by a desper- 
ate rush from the room, when: the door opened 
and Leila appeared. Yes, it was Leila, there 
was no doubt of it; but the eorpse-like pallor of 
her cheeks,,and lips absolutely changed the 
whole:expression.of her loved face, and ‘her-voice 
sounded hollow and unnatural as she said: 

“ Papa; come; poor mamma is here.’ ‘ 

“Your mother, child? What do you mean?” 
he said, with hoarsé laugh. “Do you waftt. to 
frighten me? _Why.doesshe-not come?” . 

‘*She is sadly hurt, papa! She has been 
thrown. Do come!” wailed the girl. 

The. earl waited no longer. He rushed past 
his daughter, and flew down to the hall. No 
one was there, but through an open door he saw 
the figure of his wife lying on a sofa, and with 
a violetit throb of agony. he entered to learn the 
worst. There were no visible marks of injury on 
the fair face and form of the lady. No stain of 
blood crimsoned her cheeks, but she lay there 
still'and motionless as a statue, and for a terri- 
ble moment he thought that she was dead. 

“Ts she gone? Is she dead?” he asked, 
eaverly. 

““No,no,mylord! Notso bad as that, I hope. 
She is only stunned,” returned the housekeeper, 
trying to restrain her own tears. ‘“* When Doctor 
Sawyer arrives he will know better. Don’t. be 
alarmed, my lord ; it is onlya swoon. There are 
no injuries, that I can.see.” 

In'a brief space the doctor did arrive, and 
there was time to try any remedies or to disturb 
the sufferer by moving her to her room. The 
examination that ensued was, perhaps, the most 
fearful suspense that could be well pictured .to 
the mind, so prolonged, so important. 

“Well,” gasped’ the earl, “well, what is it, 
doctor? Speak, and the truth! Is she much 
hurt?” : 

‘‘ Lady Deloraine has sustaitied severe injuries. 
She has fallen on Her head; she hasa concussion 
of the brain, and I cannot yet tell what may 
have accomipanied it. She must’ be kept in per- 
fect. quiet, and we will do all we can. A little 
time will tell us more, but it were wrong to con- 


| ceal from you that there is greatrisk and danger 


in her state.” 

Alas! there was too terrible a truth in his 
words. For days the countess layin a stupor 
that was broken only by occasional attacks of 
delirium, that was more painful than the un- 
consciousness that preceded it, and during that 
long interval it was impossible to decide whether 
there was any other injury sustained by the un- 
fortunate patient. And the husband and the 
daughter could only watch in the side chamber 
and await the bulletin of each day with painful, 
constrained agony of spirit, that could hardly 
be controlled even in'that hushed atmosphere of 
silence and suspense. 

At length the crisis came. ‘The deadened 
brain recovered its consciousness, ani the hopes 
of the watchers rose once more to the eager 
animation of returning joy and confidence. 
At last the eventful day came when the truth 
was to be tested. The countess was now con- 
sidered strong enough for the critical examina- 
tion, and the earl, with a throbbing, sickening 
sensation ‘at his heart, awaited in.an adjoining 
room the result of the investigation. 

It.. must be favourable, he could not doubt 
that. She was strong, in comparative youth, 
and it was well nigh impossible that any mortal 
hart could ‘have happened to her. ‘So Lord 


Deloraine told himself, but it did not prevent 


his agony during the long minutes of suspense 
and hushed silence around. It was broken at 


last—the spell of fearand hope. Doctor Sawyer 


came quietly and gravely into the room where’ 


he sat, and it needed scarcely a glance at his 
face to imagine the tidings he bronght. 

“Doctor, what is it? Tell me in a word! 
Hope, or—despair !’” he gasped, in a constrained 
voice of composure. 

“TJ dare not bid you hope, my lord. There is 
fracture of the spine that is decidedly incurable. 
It may be some days, or even weeks before it 
comes to a fatal illness, but there can be no 
chance of recovery. It is’ for me to sustain 
yourself and her and poor Lady Leila till ail is 
over,” added the physician, earnestly. 

It was no time at the instant’for consolation, 
but the doctor took the best mode of reassuring 
the unhappy husband. She had only a few 
hours to live, poor Rosalind, his heart’s love, the 
choice of his youth, the pride of his manhood, 
the ornament of his home, the mother of his 
child; only one drawback had marred his 
union. The absence of an heir had been a cloud 
on their sunshine, but still at that moment he 
‘would have given that, and all belonging to him, 
for the lifé of his worshipped and suffering wife 
One strong effort and for the’ moment it was 
crushed till the blank in his household should 
give him ample leisure for the indulgence of 
sorrow. 

“Does she know ?” he asked. 

“No, my lord. It is a task that however 
painfal should be yours,” was the firm reply. 
“And it should not be long delayed. As 1 
have-already told you, it is a doubt whether she 
will last hours or days.” 

The earl compressed his lips in silent agony 
for a moment, and then he seemed to nervy 
himself to action and fortitude. 

«You are right,” he said; “it is her due. 
will try, but you can scarcely tell at what « 
price.” 

A few moments more and ‘he stood by 
bedside of his suffering wife, bending loving!y 
over her pale features. 

“ Rosalind, my own—my beloved—my wife, 
you are brave and noble and true! Can yon 
bear to hear the truth?” he whispered, in 
accents so sad and low, that Lady Deloraine 
could scarcely fail to. gather from them the 
announcement of her doom. 

“You mean that Iam dying. Is it so?’ she 
said, eagerly, her eyes piercing as it were into 
his to‘receive the answer. 

«My precious one, would that I could die for 
you; would that I could tell you it was not so, 
_but I dare not. It is too solemn a matter. 
Rosalind, my heart’s sole joy, my companion, my 
beautiful, pure wife, the mother of our Leila, we 
niust part for a time;’but I shall soon follow 
you. It will not be for long, my wife!” 

A mortal shiver came over her frame, and a 
pallor that might well be that of death banished 
the life. blood from her cheeks. She closed her 
eyes for a brief space, and then she suddenly 
opened them and fixed them fearfully on him. 

«Ferdinand, will you leave me'a brief space ? 
I must think,” she faltered, her lips quivering 
so that her words were scarcely distinct or 
audible to her husband. 

“My beloved, surely you will not drive me 
from you the short time you will be with me,” 
he‘remonstrated. 

“Yes, yes, for a little time I must be alone ; 
there is a necessity‘for it. I have that to con- 
sider that cannot be delayed,” now she returned 
more firmly. ‘Justa brief space and—then— 
come, and alone, alone, my husband ; afterwards 
Leila, poor, poor Leila.” 

And Lord Deloraine could not but comply 
with the solemn and dying requést of the 
sufferer, and calling the nurse to watch in the 
adjoining room, he went to his own apartment 
to think of his misery and the mystery of his 
wife’s conduct. It seemed an age to him ere 
the nurse hurriedly appeared. 

“My lord, will you come? The countess is 
calling for you,” she said, in accents that were 
too choking to be fully audible save where 
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The earl scarcely waited for the end of the 
sunimons. With the bound of a young man, 
rather than of one who numbered some fifty 
years, Lord Deloraine rushed to the dying 
woman’s apartment. And once there the door 
rwas closed behind him, and the interview be- 
tween the husband and wife was in the stillness 
It was a 
scene that well befitted such a confession. The 
suffering countess raised herself on the pillows 
and her eyes glittered with excitement as she 
gazed on her husband. 

“Ferdinand,” she said, with a voice of 
unusual strength, “I have resolved now. I will 
tell you all. I cannot die with a lie on my con- 
science—a fraud on my heart. And you will 
pardon me, will you not, now that I am going to 
die? You cannot curse or hate your poor 
Rosalind now, my husband.” 

A strange, stern, questioning look came over 
the earl’s features. It was perhaps the first 
time that he had ever bent that frowning brow 
and keen eye on his idolised wife; however 
frequently his harsh word might have been 
exhibited to those less dear and less privileged. 
--*T do not understand you, Rosalind. t 
van you have done to dream of such anger on 
my part, and at sueh a moment?” he said, in 
accents as gentle as he could command under 
that alarming andominous shock. “My wife, 
calm yourself, your sufferings have been too 
much for you,” he added, a sudden hope flash- 
ing over him that she was suffering from some 
disorder of the brain. 

* No—no—no,” she murmured. “Not so. 
It is not that. It is too true, a dreadful, 
wretched truth that I could never have spoken 
save when the hand of the Almighty is on me, 
and Iam about to appear before Him. Ferdi- 
nand, I dare hardly speak it even now. Oh, 
promise not to curse me—to crush me with your 
wrath. Be patient with me, do not leave me 
till I die, and forgive me, will you promise that, 
dearest, beloved husband? As it was for you 
—to save you pain that I have sinned,” she 
went on, pleadingly. 

« Rosalind, tell me one thing ere I promise? 
Is it a sin that no honourable man can pardon? 


“Is it that you have been false to your vows, 


that you have been unfaithful to me?” he 
asked,a hot flush of resentment mantling his 
brow. 

Even the pallid face of the invalid was warmed 
by the shame that his words brought to her 
high spirit. 

«No, no,” she said, quietly, “ how can you— 
how dare you think it, Ferdinand ?” 

Then she sank again into her penitent sad- 
ness of mood. 

« Alas! alas! how can I wonder? How dareI 
resent? But no, no, not that, husband—not 
that, it is all different to that. Now promise.” 

“Ido. Iwill,” he said, fearing perhaps that 
he might never learn this mystery which, how- 
ever terrible, was yet far better known ere it was 
too late. 

She motioned him to sit down by her side, 
and placed her hand feebly in his. 

“Kiss me,” she said. “Kiss me, perhaps 
you may not do so again.” 

He complied in agitated silence. 

What could be the terrible secret that needed 
so much preparation? It came at last—like 
a thunderbolt on his ears. 

« Ferdinand, it is this: Leila, your Leila, all 
lovely and sweet and loving, is not our child! 


* Weare childless, Ferdinand,” she said, in a low, 


steady voice. 

He started as if stricken by a galvanic bat- 
tery, and his hand was snatched rudely from 
hers. 

“Not ours! We childless! Woman, how 
dare you? What does this mean?” he ex- 
claimed, fiercely. 

“Hush, hush. You promised, Ferdinand,” 
she said, shivering. “Listen and I will tell 
you all. You know how long we waited and 
hoped, how child after child was born to us 
dead, and then when fresh hopes were given us 
I still feared that the grief might be repeated, 
so while you were away, Ferdinand, on that 
visit to Norway I saw a great physician, and he 


told me there was no hope—I could never be 
blessed with a living child, and I was in such 
agony, I thought ~~ would hate me, Ferdinand, 
and—and—I resolved to deceive you, for our 
happiness as I believed. I arranged to bring a 
living child to your house and heart, and circum- 
stances favoured me, for twins were born to one 
whom I could trust, and who had gentle blood 
in her veins. My child was born dead, like the 
others, and Leila was in her place. I hada babe 
to show youon your return.” 

The earl’s lips were sternly compressed. He 
could scarcely control his anger and his 
so as to learn the rest, or to keep his promise to 
the unhappy sufferer. 

*“Go on,” he said. “Go on. Why did you 
not complete the fraud to some purpose? Why 
did you not give a bastard heir instead of a 
useless girl when you could be guilty of such 
deceit ?” 

* Husband, I dared not. That was to rob the 
rightful heir of rank and title. Now Leila can 
but need some of your superfluous wealth, and 
she is even now on the eve of marrying one 
noble and worthy. I have injured mo one 


but you, my husband, and you have pardoned 
me.” 


“Could you think me as dishonourable as 
yourself, and that I would palm a nameless 
foundling on a noble and trusting man as my 
own? Never, Rosalind, never!” he returned, 
sternly. ‘“ She is no daughter of mine, she is 
an alien !” he added, with bitter scorn. 

The countess cowered under the crushing 
contempt, and well nigh loathing, which his 
words and look conveyed. She shivered vio- 
lently, either from agitation or the approach of 
death, and a grey pallor began to steal over her 
features. But Lord Deloraine was too stunned 
and yet too bitterly indignant and degraded in 
his own estimation to remark the obvious 
change. 

* Rosalind, who is she? Who were her 
parents? At least. I have a right to know 
that,” he said, sternly. 

There was no answer. Either from incapacity 
or reluctance the information was not given. His 
eyes were fixed on the dying woman with gloomy 
indignation as he spoke, and still she made no 
sign. 

But his anger was turned to a natural horror 
and distress when he heard the indistinct rattle 
of the throat, when the pd rm in the effort 
to speak, and the eyes rolled hopelessly, and. at 
length the sobbing of the lips, like that of a 
child in a fit of grief; a slight spasm of the 
limbs, and then all was over. 

The countess was dead, and her secret was to 
be buried with her! Leila was not his child, not 
hers. But then whose wasshe? That might now 
neyer be known to human being, and now he 
felt that which remained was to expel her from 
the home and the heart that she had wrongfully 
usurped. 

Lord Deloraine wasa man of stern and proud 
nature. The wealth of tenderness that so often 
belongs to such temperaments had been lavished 
with vehemence and constancy on his beautiful 
and haughty wife. 

He had been equally devoted to her, and 
exulted in the envy and admiration that she 
excitedin their earlier years of married life. 

Yet it was against that blameless one his hate 
and revenge was to be indulged. His Rosalind 
had been guilty; but then, by a strange per- 
version of feeling, he felt as if it were Leila who 
was the cause of her guilt. He must have a 
victim, and that victim would be—nct his wor- 
shipped wife—but the girl who was the innocent 
and unconscious intruder in his home. 

All this rushed through his mind the few 
minutes that elapsed ere he summoned the 
nurse to his aid in preparing the last duties to 

'the dead. The woman was awe-stricken by the 
suddenness of the event; but to those of her 
vocation death is too ordinary a sight for alarms, 
and she quickly got about her task without 
hesitation or comment 

«« My lord, shall I not call Lady Leila ?” she 
said, when the first rites were finished, “or 





will you prepare her, poor dear young lady, for 
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the event? It is dreadful to lose a motizer, and 
at her age too, poor darling young lady.” 

“Leila!” he thundered, in a tone scarcely 
suitable to the presence of the dead.” 

_The nurse was perhaps daunted by the 
singular demeanour of the new-made widower 
for she said no more, but quickly set: herself +, 
the completion of the melancholy duties that 
entailed on her. And Lord Deloraine repaired 
. ' apartment with a gloomy, almost savage, 

ook. 

«* What shall I do?”” he moaned, as he closed 
he. goon behind him. ‘ Whall shall I do?” 

ere was a struggle perhaps between the 
good and the evil in his mind. It was the future 
of the beautiful and gentle-bred Leila ; it was 
the future of the high-born Digby Mayfield and 
all that henge hae — destinies, that hung on 

e issue at at deadly strife in 
earl’s breast. 

But in any case it was waged and ended. 
He made his election between just kindness and 
mercy and harsh revenge. And when at lenzth 
he opened his door and aj as a widower, 
with the thin gloom of vement on his 
features and his mien, his very first words, 
however unintelligible to the household, were a 
prescience of his decision. 

‘Send Lady Leila to me,” he said, “and 
then let a message be despatched to Derby for 
the best undertaker in the place.” 

There was a fierce gleam in his eye and a 
constraint in his tone that was a source o? 
wonder to his domestics. But. they were too 
well trained to question or hesitate, and in a few 
minutes, the orders were carried out, and the 
daughter was in the presence of her supposed 


parent. 
(To be Continued.) 








Mapame Tussaup’s.—In addition to the usual 
attractions at this popular resort, the proprietors 
have secured Cetewayo, from a portrait taken on 
board the Natal, just added to the Zulu War 
Group, Sir Garnet Wolseley, Sir Bartle Frere, 
and Lord Chelmsford. Beside is the Cabul 
Massacre Group—Cavagnari, the late and actual 
Ameer, Lord Lytton, Generals Roberts and 
Brown, and Indian Princes. Paris Prize 
Dresses. Peace and Kate Webster, from life. 

Mr. Tooux’s management of the Folly 
promises to be remarkable for liberality. Hs 
company will be found excellent, and therefore 
costly, and his orders for new plays by eminent 
dramatists amount to something like carte 
blanche. The genial comedian has thrown hiw- 
self into this venture with his usual energy and 
is resolved to make it asuccess. The Folly is 
being very nicely touched up. 

Nzaruy every section of London society has 
its club now; and those who have not elubs have 
“rests,” like the cabmen and the porters. Now 
the postmen have started a rest and a club too; 
or rather these have been started for them by 
the Vicar of Kensington and some sympathising 
friends. 

Tuere is a good time coming for foreign 
visitors and country cousins. A cab companyis 
being formed, which is to turn cabs into things 
of beauty, and cabmen into total abstainers from 
alcohol and bad language. The drivers in the 
employ of this projected company are to wear a 
distinctive uniform, and never are they to 
grumble if proffered the bare fare, or beguiled 
into prancing half-round London in taking 
benightedjforeigners and hapless country oousins 
a quarter of a mile. ; 

Somonx has got into the library of the British 
Museum with a measuring ta) The result is 
somewhat incredible. We are told that in form- 
ing the library there are three miles of book- 
shelves, and as these bookshelves are 
partitioned off in tiers from top to bottom, it 
is computed that there are twenty-five miles of 
books. 


Tux bazaar opened at Brighton by the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught in aid of the Royal 
School for Daughters of Officers in the Army has 





realised £1,700 
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LINKED LOVES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


*« Clarice Villiers; or, What Love Feared.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE ORDEAL BEGINS. 


For my heart was hot and restless 
And my life was full of care, 
And the burden laid upon me 
ed greater than [ could bear. 
Loxa@FELLow. 


“WELL, Winnie, what doyouthink of the new 
manager ?” 

“ Really I have not thought upon the matter, 
ai all, Judith. He seems a very respectable 
young man.” 

“* Respectable what a word to apply to our 
new found paragon. Why he’s quite a romance 
in himself. Now acknowledge he’s a perfectly 
ideal man of business.” 

“Mr. Ponsonby is certainly in appearance and 
manner, at least, not the kind of person whom 
Mr. Swire might have been expected to prefer 
for such a post as the management of our vast 
property,” replied Miss Glendyr, coldly. 

“Gracious, how prim and precise we are this 
morning! Sometimes I think, Winefrede, that 
you and I should change places. When you put 
on those quite awful sober looks, and talk as 
didactically as Doctor Johnson, you cannot 
imagine how humble and meek I feel before my 
wise pupil.” 

Miss Glendyr laughed. 

“ Oh, I don’t want to pose either asa juvenile 
prude or precisian, Judith,” she replied, with a 
little laugh. “It is simply that I feel no kind 
of interest in this young man, who seems to have 
enchanted you all at his first appearance. A kind 
of business hero who might say, like the great 
Julius himself, ‘I came, I saw, I conquered. ’” 





(oN THE LOOK OUT.) 


* Acknowledge now that he is the very hand- 
somest man whom you have ever seen, Wine- 
frede—a perfect Adonis.” 

“Yes, Mr. Ponsonby has good looks, 
undoubtedly,” responded Miss Glendyr, with 
something very like a yawn. “ But, for mercy 
sake, change the subject. Everybody at the 
castle has taken to ringing this young man’s 
praises until it has become quite intoler- 
able ?” 

“« Everybody ?” 

** Yes. And he’s only been here aweek either. 
My grandfather vows he never came across a 
man with such a business faculty, and who sings 
so good a tenor sea-song. My mother, after she 
recovered from her first surprise that Mr. Swire 
should have sent so young a manager, has 
become perfectly enraptured with Mr. Ponsonby. 
Owain Dinas celebrates this stranget’s skill in 
managing a sailing-boat, and the unerring 
accuracy of his aim at bird or beast; he has 
already become a prime favourite with the rough 
fishers at the hamlet, and lastly, to finish with 
present company, Miss Judith Vanneck is 
hugely taken with Mr. Ponsonby’s art faculty. 
She professes the most intense admiration for 
that gentleman’s water-colour studies—indeed if 
I mistake not she has already solicited his‘aid 
and advice to direct her own artistic efforts, and 
in shert has become one of the most enthusiastic 
of that captivating young man’s admirers.” 

Perhaps a good judge of the shades of feeling 
which the involuntary intonation of the human 
voice can express would have detected just a 
shade more of bitterness in the delivery of Miss 
Glendyr’s last words than the occasion appeared 
todemand. Judith Vanneck coloured slightly. 

* Yes, Mr. Ponsonby is a good artist,” she said, 
quietly. ‘I admire his skill—perhaps have a 
certain admiration for the artist also. If Iam 
so silly, I shall at least not find the sentiment 
reciprocated. Mr. Ponsonby has neither eyes 
nor thoughts for the poor and humble governess. 
They are better employed upon——” 

Miss Glendyr turned her proud neck and 
raised her fine eyes with a languid curiosity. 





“ Whom ?” she queried. 

“The heiress of Caerlau—Miss Winefrede 
Glendyr.” 

A passing flush of vividest crimson swept over 
Miss Glendyr’s matchless face. 

‘I hope my mother’s servant is not so insolent 
or absurd,” she responded with slow contempt 
and marked emphasis on the word which 
indicated Valentine’s relation to the family. “ Iz 
he is so clever a young man as you say, he 
should know his place better.” 

“ You are yery bitter, Winefrede.” 

“Bitter! Not at all. Even if this young 
man were guilty of such presumptuous folly as 
that of which you speak, do you imagine it 
could move me to any such feeling as bitter- 
ness? No,no! I should simply take steps to 
put an end to the annoyance.” 

“That would be difficult perhaps. 
thoughts are free.” 

**Are they so, indeed! That is not my 
opinion. If I imagined that this Mr. Ponsonby 
failed even in thought of the respect due to his 
mistress’s daughter, I would ensure that his 
stay at Caerlau should be of the briefest. But I 
have noticed nothing of the kind, and for once, 
dear Judith, I think your usual penetration is 
at fault.” 

And sinking back into her luxurious, satin- 
covered chair, Winefrede gently fluttered the 
delicate, ivory-handled, ostrich-feather-tipped 
fan which she held. The governess and her 
charge were seated in the boudoir of the latter. 
It was a chamber in the left wing of the castle, 
and one whose sumptuous appointments had 
perhaps never been exceeded for the combina- 
tion of richness and good taste. The old baronet 
idolised his grandchild, and Mrs. Glendyr could 
deny her petted daughter nothing. To surround 
Winefrede with everything which her heart 
could desire had been the object of both. 

The boudoir looked out on the broad waters 
of the Irish Channel. It communicated by 
means of folding doors with the dressing-room, 
and this latter again opened on the bed- 
chamber. “The three rooms were fitted up en 
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suite: The polished, uncarpeted ~floors-wers 
laid in geometrical figures of coloured parquetry 
of rarest woods, and were strewn here and there 
with thick, soft rugs of bright hues, the pro- 
ducts of the looms of Ispahan and Shiraz. 
Around the walls ran a dado of carved satin- 
wood, ebony and ivory, and above this the whole 
space to the ceiling was hung with pale violet 
satin, sprinkled with silver stars. 

The ceilings themselves were covered. with 
satin of a paler shade of the same colour, and 
fretted with fine gold cordage whieh crossed.and 
recrossed upon its violet backgrounds iman in 
finity of intricate and tasteful convolutions. 
From the centre of each ceiling depended 
beautifully formed chandeliers of chased-silver. 
The furniture was of satinwood and ivory, up- 
holstered in pale violet-velvet. In the boudoir 
stood an open pianoforte of ivory and gold. 
Around on the wails hung afew select water- 
colour sketches, bright as sunshine and fresh 
as the sea breeze without. A small bookease 
filled with choice volumes attired in violet 
morocco besprinkled with golden stars occu- 
pied one recess of the boudoir, and statuettes 
and busts of marbleand bronze, rich porcelain, 
rare -bric-i-bric, and blessoming egotics in 
jardiniéres. of Sévres and Dresden were scat- 
tered about profusely. 

All spoke of refinement and wealth, and the 
entire environment assorted well with the deli- 
cate beauty of the young mistress, as, attired 
in a morning-gown of creamy White and soft 
violet cachemire, she leant k indolently in 
her chair, shading her face with the-broad fam 
from the mild beams of the April sun which 
came through the ¢asement, while with the 
other she turned over carelessly the leaves of a 
book of poems. 

Judith Vanneck understood that she must 
not at present resume the discussion upon’ the 
merits or defaults of Mr. Valentine Ponsonby. 
She too sat quiet and silent for a space, taking 
much note of her pupil’s face and absorbed in 
some strange conjectures. More than one poet 
has assured us that “by pride the angels fell,” 
and many a son and daughter of Adam, though 
noble of heart or fair of face, has succumbed to 
this ignoble sin of the apostate spirits. 

Pride was the one blot in the otherwise lofty 
nature of Winefrede Glendyr. Apart from that 
hers was a beautiful spirit, matching well 
with her lovely face. Clever, tender, kind, 
thoughtful for others, and rarely accomplished 
was Winefrede, but the concentrated pride of 
the long generations of the ‘Rhys and the 
Glendyrs seemed embodied in her. 

Thus,. although she treated Miss Vanneck 
more.as & sister than a governess, yet Judith 
knew perfectly well that there were certain 
barriers between them rigid and unalterable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. There 
was a point beyond which she would no more 
dare to trespass in her intercourse with her 
pupil than she would have ventured to. do with 
Admiral Rhys himself—nay, in all probability 
she would have stood less in fear of the old sea- 
dog than of the young girl whom she herself 
had trained. If Judith Vanneck’s thonghts 
could have been translated into words as she 
sat there watching the girlish features of her 
pupil, they would have ran thus: 

“Ts she so insensible as she would appear? I 
cannot answer that question, but I. cannot hide 
from myself that I hope it isso. That my con- 
jectures as to Mr. Ponsonby’s intense admira- 
tion of Winnie are correct 1 have no doubt, but 
is itlove? I have asked myself that a hundred 
times, short as has been the sojourn of this 
stranger amongst us. Yet what does it matter 
to me? Surely I am not absurd enough to 
give a second thought to this. penniless protegée 
of Mr. Swire. No, no, that would be the 
height of idiotey. And I am certain that Oscar 
is not entirely indifferent to me. Oscar Glendyr 
is not the peer of Valentine Ponsonby in. the 
gifts of either body or mind, but Oscar Glendyr, 
although he will not inherit the admiral’s 
wealth, will still have an ample patrimony, and 
his wife will rank with the Gite of the 
county.” 

Meanwhile the object of the young lady’s 


‘with affeeted pathos.* * 





diseussion-was undergoing a rather unpleasant 
experience, the like of which however had fallen 
to his lot several times already since his short 
sojourn at Caerlau. 

The young man had descended from Sir 
Cynric Rhys’s rooms, with his hands full of 
busines} papers, and emtered what was known 
as the Moorish drawing-room from the. oriental 
Style 6f the decorations,-to take certain instruc- 
tions frem Mrs. Glendyr. He found his 
patreness.awaiting him with impatience. 

* Dearsane,; Mr. Ponsonby.” she*exclaimed, 
“jt is quiteyprovoking that I should never know 
“when, Lam tesee you! Amdyyou must be per- 
feetly jamare ‘that there are; such important 
omissions to which I requixe yourimmediate 
attention.” 

‘The young man bowed respectfully. 

“Phere were some matters eonnectéed with 
sinking the projected trial shaft im the Rhollen- 
was-coal field which Sir Cynric insisted upon my 
going.eserwith him this morning.” 

“Sir Gynric,” cried Mrs. Glesidyr, -angrily, 
“and soyyou ignore my wishes ad-neglect my 
business in order to humour »my father’s 
erotehets'!” 


‘Valentine looked at the irate lady-with steady 


**I have done that: which I think is demanded 
toacquit myself of theduties whiehI have under- 
taken.” “ye 

“If there was one thing.on whieh I feli¢itated 
myself; Mr. Ponsonby, when I found thatyyeu 
were young, well edueated and—a man 
world, it-was that I bad at length secured; seme 
ene who-would try at least to lighten a few of 
the eternal vexations and worries-which: Taye 
to endure.” Pees 

“T assure you, madame, th¢pnothing——~” 

« Whom have [torely on PP broke in the lady, 

ata has no.sort of 
consideration for me, Winefrede-is as selfishias: 
girlswalways are; Miss Vanneck* requires to 
be. told a thing twenty times over. The 
servants are even worse. IfI require anything 
done there is nothing*for it ‘but that I must do 
it myself. And the consequence is that I am 
worked to death, and my nervous symptoms get 
quite too dreadful to be endured !” 

And Mrs. Glendyr applied the delicate lace- 
edged fragment of cambric which she held in 
her jewelled fingers to her eyes'in order to dry 
some invisible tears. 

* If there is anything I can do when I return 
from the mine——” 

** When you return! Oh, there is no sort of 
necessity for your going. .I will send for the 
overseer and you can arrange matters with him 
here after you come back from Hammercloth’s, 
the coachmaker. Finch can drive you over in 
the dogeart, and you are to tell Hammercipth 
thatthe new brougham. must be picked out in 
that very shade of sage green I chose. I won’t 
have the olive. And tell him the lines. must be 
finer than those on the Stanhope were. And 
please explain to Doubleday, the gilder, that 
those etchings must be framed in gilt oak with 
buff mounts, and here is a list of new music for 
the bookseller.” 

Valentine’s face wore a very sober look as 
Mrs. Glendyr chattered on. 

«T will get Finch to drive me over, and I will 
see to these things,” he said, “but he must 
make a wide détour and call at the mine first, 
T must arrange that business.” 

«Why must you?” 

«Because it is business, and it is part of the 
work which I am here to do.” 

« Work !” said Mrs. Glendyr, with an expres- 
sion of contempt. ‘Any idiot can do work, or 
at least work of that kind.” 

* Pardon me, Mrs. Glendyr,” replied Valen- 
tine, gravely, “I do not think that anybody 
can do the work required to keep your vast 
estates in order easily—at least, I cannot.” 

“Very well, then let some of the underlings 
help you. I am almost ashamed that a man of 
your culture and style should have to von- 
descend to the wretched labour of attending: to 
farms and mines and so on.” 

‘‘T cannot share in that regret. I am only 
sorry that I am so little capable of the skill 


ofvthe 


and -knowledge—which ds required of me. | 
must be very frank with you in this matter, 
Mrs. Glendyr. I came here to be your manager; 
I am that or nothing. Pardon meif I say that 
I must honestly and honourably earn my salary 
or not)hold my post. Please give me the list 
of your*¢ommissions. They shall be carefully 
exeented:”’ ‘ 

When the young man had left the room, Mrs, 
Glendjx sank back in a luxurious chair with an 
expression of profound discontent. 

I can never get anyone to consider me,” 
‘shesaid, plaintively.. “It is.very hard. But 
this\Mr.; Ponsonby will learn to be reasonable. 
\Heis only a plebeian, but he has good style and 
ananpers. “He shall not be wasted in looking 
evercommon details> He has exquisite taste, 
and; will be far better employed in attending to 
mywishes, and no doubt hewwill see that it is 
his interest so todo.” 

WWalentine’s thoughts-as\he left the presence 
of the mistress of Caerlan were by no means 

t ones.” _ 

“What the-deuce did old-Swiresend me down 
heneifor?” they ran. “It is impossible that I 
should stay and endure the imamities of this 
woman who would make me a page+boy to follow 
heriheels and. do her slightest*bidding. And 


this Winéfrede! . ‘The cold, sAdmost insolent, 
‘me is simply 


mpbaous ? 


hautesr with which she 

intolerable. Have I been 

I havemo wish to mix. «with: 
‘for me that: Ddoamy duty. But much 


8 

se Ley to earn my ‘bread here honestly— 
\ heas I have alugady learned to love this 
old man to whom Iam drawn by an attraction 
imexplicable to-myself, I eamnot descend to be- 
come ¢ither thessenviter.of Mrs. Glendyr or 
the dbutt, of ‘her damgbter’s..contempt. I pro- 
Vmeised’Swire that I would \wemain here for the 
sit gmonths. ‘Pavijl do,ntybest to fulfil wy 
woud > but/-there are*things which are intoler- 
able, and circumstances may transp:ze which 
may free me.” 


No, 


CHAPTER VI. 


IN BERELS OP) GREAT WATERS, 


Fear was in the tossing barque 
When stormy winds grew loud. 

Tue day had arrived on which the “ Osprey” 
was expected to, arrive.at the small seaport 
situated about half'a dozen miles from Caerlau 
Castle. Expectation reigned in the household. 
Mrs. Glendyr looked forward to seeing her son 
Oscar, from whom.any, lengthened separation 
was always distasteful to her. : 

She felt.also a ceviaim interest in the coming 
guest, Lord Fitzvesci, whose father was the 
admiral’s ' oldest’ ftiend. Sir Cynric’s impa- 
tience for the. arrival of the young men had 
somewhat) subsided under the influence of the 
strong and strange liking which the old man 
had taken to the new manager. 

Winefrede, who was wtil aware that both her 
grandfather and her mother had indulged in 
sundry matrimonial speculations touching young 
Fitzvesci'and herself, experienced a, little curi- 
osity to see the, expected-guest, a feeling which 
Judith Vanneck fully shared. 

Valentine Ponsonby could not. fail to learn 
from the conversation of the family that young 
Glendyr’s arrival was anticipated, and also that 
Oscar would probably bring some friends with 
him ; but.it so happened that Lord Fitzvesci’s 
name did not transpire.in the new managers 
presence. 

There was excellent .anchorage for the 
“ Osprey.” in the-small hay.on whose shore the 
little town was situated; but the bar at its 
month was somewhat dangerous, and the entire 
coast for many miles was considered by fisher- 
men and mariners; to be. exceptionally. perilous 
when night had fallen, despite the two light- 
houses of the harbour. ., , 

In her homeward course southward, ere she 
could make the harbour, the “Osprey” would 
have to skirt the rocky and precipitous headland 
on. which Caerlau .stood ,proudly above the 
breaking surges. For far out from the foot of 
the basalt cliff ragged splinters:and sharp peaks 





of rock-reefs trended seaward. 
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Even in fair weather-,all; passing craft took 
ample searoom off Caerlau headland, and in 
rougher times it was;of course, still more ne¢es- 
sary to stand well out at sea, Even in the latter 
case, however, passing vessels could always, 
save under very exceptional atmospheric con- 
ditions,.be made outwith a good sea-glass from 
the topmost turret of the eastle. 

So, the morning of the Wednesday being very 
fine and clear, the young ladies at Caéerlau did 
not fail to sweep the seaward horizon with one 
of the old admiral’s powerful telescopes at fre- 
quent intervals. - Midday came and passed, and 
yet no “ Osprey” rewarded their scrutiny. 

As the afternoon went.on Mrs. Glendyr ‘did 
not hesitate to express her annoyance at Oscar’s 
breach of his appointment. Of course after 
nightfall there would be no likelihood of. ‘the 
yacht’s arrival. She would probably anchor at 
Holyhead. 

Valentine Ponsonby had been closetted with 
the admiral for the greater part of the day, 
engaged in a multiplicity of business détails. 
Only twice, in obedience to Sir Cynric’s desire, 
the young’ man had ascended ‘the ‘winding stair- 
case of the turret to ‘learn if the “ Osprey” was 
in sight. 

As the afternoon waned, the wind chopped 
round almost’ to due south, and blew'a stiffish 
gale shoreward. It brought with it a slghtisea 
fog, and-on the horizon’s edge dark masses of 
heavy clouds began to rise. Valentine had 
climbed’ the tower for a final look-out,’ for ‘the 
fog-and the coming twilight would soon render 
any barques ‘at sea invisible’from Caerlau, and 
Sir Cynric Rhys had liberated him‘for the re- 
mainder of the day. . 

The ‘young ~ man found ‘Miss Winefrede 
Glendyr and Miss Vanneck leaning against the 
old battlements. The former-was just closing a 
teleseope and preparing to descend. 

« We can spare you the trouble of a fruitless 
observation, Mr: Ponsonby,’”” said “Winefrede. 
“There is no sign-of-the ‘Osprey.’ Indeed, I 
really expected none. It would be: rash»in the 
extreme if Oscar were off this coast with night 
coming on.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Now I am here, how- 
ever, I will, with your, permission, take a glance 
to the windward, although I do not doubt that 
your eyes are more experienced and more pene- 
trating than mine.” _ 

The young man raised the glass as he spoke, 
and gazed in the direction named, moving the 
telescope slowly from. right to left... Saddenly 
he stopped this motion, and concentrated his' re- 
gards on one spot. ‘The two girls watched him 
with some interest. 

“Tt'seems to me that I can see a white speck 
just where the fog lifts a little ‘beneath that 
tower-shaped ‘ cloud,” remarked’ ‘Valentine, 
dubiously. “Yes, Iam ‘certain that it is a 
vessel—of course, it may not be the’“Osprey.’ ” 

Miss Glendyr took the glass, but after-a care- 
ful s¢rutiny in the direction ‘indicated failed to 
discern the object. ‘The ‘govérness was equally 
unsticcessful. : 

“A distant sea-gull flying l6w ‘came’ actoss 
the field of view,” obsérved'the latter. | 

Valentine shook ‘his head, and again adjusted 
theglass to-his eye, but this time with’no better 
success than his con'panionis. 

“T ar convinced thatthe object I saw was a 
vessel,” he saic, as he relinquished the search. 
“« Perhaps one of the Holyrood or Newin fishing- 
boats. The sails were too white for that though, 
I fancy. But I have quite-lost view of it.”’ 

“Tt’s clear that we must give up hopes of 
seeing Oscar at the castle to-day,” said ‘Wime- 
frede: '““Good'gracious, how cold the-“wind has 
turned, Judith. Let us godown,” and the party 
descended. 

The dinner hour at the castle was early; but 
the twilight was deepening ‘into night ‘as the 
gong sounded. The :party which assembled at 
table was: a small one, consisting as ‘it’ did only 
of the family cirele at Caerlau, two lidies visit- 
ing there,/and Valentine. 

The second/course had just’ been brought on, 
and Miss. Vanneck, the admiral, nd °Mr. 
Ponsonby were engaged in a lively - debate upon 
the respective. merits of ‘certain ‘musical: lions 





when atremendous clap of ‘thunder shook the 


‘greatpquaintly carved oaken beains of the ‘ceil- 


ing of the dinintg-hall. 

«Wel shall havea rough nie ht,’ remarked ‘Sir 
Cynric. “Owain; how looks the sky ?” 

The ‘butler crossed to one of the deep-¢m- 
brasured windows, ‘which looked owt over the 
sea,and drawing back the heavy vélvet curtain, 
peered out into’ the: gathering shadows. 

«It will be a fery dark night, Sir Cynrie, for 
there iss heavy clouds over the watter and—soul 
of St. David, what wass that ?” 

A sharp little report, all: unlike the thunder’s 
majestic reverberations, seemed to rise from afar 
out of the very bosom of the main. Winefrede 
sprang to her feet at the sound, her face 
blanched by fear, ‘her eyes full of a stiiden 
terror. 

“ Good heavens, it is a gun—a signal ‘of dis- 
tress |” 

She sprang ‘to the window, one lattice of 
which Owain Dinas had pushed open in spite of 
the angry gale. The table was immediately 
deserted by all and they hurried to the windows 
with one consent, even the admiral turning his 
sightless eyes seaward and listening mtently: 
Thesuspense endured several minutes, during 
which the seething billows far below were'twice 
lit» up by’ the lightning’s flash, and twice the 
sullen roar) of the thunder rumbled over the 
waste of waters. Some grey-white sea-birds 
flew shrieking past the open windows, so near 
that the quick flapping of their wings was 
audible, but there was no repetition of the sound 
which had caused the excitement. 

“IT think it was only a stone dislodged from 
the tower by the swaying to and fro of the 
flagstaff,” said Mrs. Glendyr. “Ugh! the wind 
is piercing! Let'us return to table. Shut the 
windows, Owain !” 

“No, no!” cried the old butler in great 
excitement. “It wass agun. I will swear it 
wassa gun. Ay, and it wass the ‘little brass 
cannon of the ‘Osprey! Yes, inteed!” and the 
old man wrung his hands. 

“ Oh, Owain, in mercy do not say such dread- 
ful things!” ‘cried ‘Mrs. Glendyr, trembling 
violently. 

Just ‘then’ the bosom of the black ¢loud which 
hung over the ocean seemed to open and a flash 
of such intense ‘vividness leaped forth that the 
group recoiled a pace, dazzled and dismayed, 
and even the blind orbs of the old admiral 
appeared to be susceptible of the intense 
radiance by ‘thd’ involimtary ‘movement which 
he also made: 

One member of the company only kept his 
station. It was Valentine. He had shielded 
his eyes to some‘degree by his bent palm placed 
to his brow. ‘ And when the-deafening thunder- 
clap which succeeded had passed the young man 
said’ in those deep tones which betoken intense 
although subdued excitement : 

“Thereis' avessel out there, driving under 
bare poles to the shore !” 

“What ‘iss she, ‘Mr. Ponsonby?” cried old 
Owain. “ You say. poles—ah, she is a brigantine 
perhaps! “Ah, do not say she iss a schooner! 
No, inteed !” 

“TI bélieve’ her to be a sthooner yacht!” 
responded the young man with deep solemnity. 

He felt a ‘light touvh‘on his arm, and turning 
round, was startled by the terror on Winefrede’s 
pale face. 

“Oh, no! Mr. Ponsonby, you are deceived! It 
cannot—mtist ‘not’ be 1” 

** A schooner yaoht !” ejaculited the admiral, 
his tremulous tones grown firm and clear. 
“ Heavens ! itis the ‘Osprey.’ Oh, Oscar !” 

A little bright streak of fire shot from the 
breast of the dun obscurity which half veiled 


‘the troubled sea, followed immediately by a 


sharp report. ‘Thre sound was echoed by a heavy 


‘fall‘wpon the polished floor of the dining-hall. 


Mrs. Glendyr had ‘fainted. 

“See toyour mother, Winefrede,” commanded 
the admiral in‘a ‘strong decisive voice. ‘Miss 
Wannetk will ‘assist you. Owain, light the 
béacon on the south tower and follow us when it 
is ‘well ignited. “Mr. Ponsonby, give me.your 
arm to aid me in the descent of the cliff. Let 
us see if it is not possible to launch a boat !”” 


Old ‘Dinas ‘seized ‘one of the great waxen 
tapers ‘from its'sifver sconce and rushed from 
the room. Winefrede and Judith raised the 
unconscious form -of “Mrs. Glendyr, and Sir 
Oynrie, aided by Valentine, hutrici from the 
hall. 

Outside the castle, gathered in an anxious 
knot, on ‘the roéky plateau ‘in frént of the 
edifice, they found most of the servants, 
gating down at’the savage strife of the Ivi 
Seaand clinging to eich other in order to main- 


| ‘tain their station. 


“Men, follow us! cried Valentine as he and 
his companion passed them. 
The summons ‘was obeyed. At that junctu: 
La broad tuddy giow flashed from the tall tow 
above their heads, and threw a re? roam 
light into the murky air and on the foaim-tipp: 
waves which curled up angrily at the ciilf fc 


sixty feet below. 

With sonie “difficulty Valentine hea 
guide Sir Cynric along the steep pathway whi- 
zig-zagged ‘perilously from the eniinen 
which the ‘castle was placed to the tiny fishing 
hamlet of Caerktu, which stood on a smal 
space of shingly beach where a beach occurred ix 
the iron-bound ‘cliff-line of the coast. 

They had not taken-fifty paces before Own: 
Dinas eame rushing after and ¢sve his effecti 
aid@'in supporting the oliwimiral. During th 
dangerous descent the Tighthing lent its lari. 
lustre, the thrinder carve in heavy and st 
heavier ‘peals, and the “storm-wind howled 
around the little group as if intent to det 
them from their errand. 

But they reached the sanity Tevel safely, and 
as they did so, Valentine, ‘lotiting back on th: 
dizzy descent by which they had come, saw by 





crimson glare of the beacon fire, a femaie foru 
just beginning to essay the same pathway o 
peril.. His heart.told him that it was non 
other than Winéfréde Glendyr. 

“Pardon me,”~he-cried, hurriedly, “1 will 
leaye you for a minute to Owain’s cure.” 

The next instant the agile. and ar iieti uth 
was. mounting the rock with tie spewi of a 
chamois hunter. 

“You should not encounter titis risir, Miss 
'@lendyr,” he panted,.as he stood by the girl's 
side. 

_: “What, not. when my brother is yonder 2” 
And she pointed across the howling waste of 
seething waves. 

No other;-word passed between. With tender 
care Valentine helped the! giti down. It waz 
less needed than with his former charge. Wine- 
frede’s light firm:step did not falter despite th: 
fierce gusts which surged past. 

It was nevertheless well, for Winefrode that 
she had a strong arm on witich to loam as she 
passed rapidly down. the gerpentining 10c 
path. Nor when she had gained the 
safer footing of the strip-of beach dared sh: 
immediately relinquish Valentine's support. 

For the wind ¢ame driving up in savage 
swirls and shrieking, gusts, and on its fierce 
eddies was borne a heavy, wrack of mingled 
sand and, $ea-spray which filled the air with a 
turbulent mist’and eut the girl’s délicate face 
with its cold and pitiless hail. 

They found the admiral and Owain Dinas 


standing amid.a little knot of fishermen and 
their wives and the servants of the castle. The 
group was at the extremest edge of the shingly 
beach so that'the green in-rolling waves, whose 
white foam-flecked ‘crests the beacon-light 
tinged with crimson, curled around their feet 
unheeded. 

The members of..the little assembly were in 
excited conversation, the purport of which was 
at once evident to Valentine, notwithstanding 


the mixture of the English and Wesh languages 
in which the discission was conducted. It was 
clear to' the young man that Sir Cynric Rhys 
was pressing some proposal upon the men which 
was distasteful to them. 

“‘No—no, it cannot ‘be done, Sir Cynric,’’ 
said one of the fishers, “and you, asa sailor, 
know it cannot. If welaunched a boat it woul 
be staved in like an eggshell on the revfs in 2 
couple of minutes.” 
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But the admiral did not desist from his ex- 
postulations and entreaties. Meanwhile the 
gun had again sounded its sharp appeal, and by 
the successive lightning flashes the doomed yacht 
sould be easily made out as she dashed on nearer 
and nearer to her fate. For there could be no 
cscape if she continued her course, and human 
kill and strength could not avail to change 


Far out to sea, from the foot of the Caerlau 
liff, to which the vessel was heading, the whole 
yf the sea was set thick with sharp, spear- 
like, jagged rocks, around which the yeasty 

waves surged. 

“Oh, Mr. Ponsonby, can nothing be done?” 
said Winefrede, as she clung convulsively to 
Valentine’s arm. 

“TI will see, Miss Gendyr,” he responded, re- 
spectfully, removing her hand. 

Then advancing to the group of fishers he 
cried in clear, distinct tones which rose above 
the turmoil of the tempest : : 

“* My lads, you have already learned to know 
that I can pull a stout oar. What man will 
lend me his boat, and who will go with me to 
the rescae ?” 

The men stood silent for a moment, then a 
weather-beaten, grizzled senior replied : 

“We would follow you even to the death, sir, 
if there was the shadow of a chance; but there 
is none. Heaven be merciful to Mr. Oscar and 
the men of the good craft ‘Osprey.’ But would 
they, think*ye, sleep any the more peacefully 
under the green waves because we had shared 
their fate and left wives and mothers and chil- 
dren to wail our wasted lives? No, Mr. Pon- 
sonby, it would be madness !” 


(To be Continued.) 





FRENCH COMMON LIFE. 


A PLEASANT picture of French life is given by 
a lady who passed a year or two among the 
common people. Her entertainers were young 
married people, and Victor, the husband, 
assisted his wife in the housework. He was a 
man of great ingenuity, fertile in resource. On 
the arrival of the guest at seven o’clock in the 
evening they had the family dinner, consisting 
of a ragout or stew of potatoes and meat, 
sardines, wine of two kinds, and a bit of delicate 
cream cheese for dessert. The best meal is the 
breakfast, which is in the middle of the day. 
On Sunday they had a visitor to breakfast. 
Victor began his preparations at an early hour, 
making a great display with the white table 
cloth, the oranges and apples that he placed on 
it, and the scarlet radishes which were artisti- 
cally arranged on the dish. 

For breakfast, the first thing was the lovely 
radishes, with excellent bread and butter, then 
a piece of veal roasted in a tin kitchen before 
the charcoal grate, and nearly buried in the 
toothsome sorrel sauce. The wine was opened 
and white wine poured into small tumblers. 
The next course was a dish of young and tender 
string beans with butter. Then came a salad 
dressed with oil and vinegar, without sugar, 
accompanied with a bottle of choice red wine, 
when glasses were touched all round, and 
healths were drunk. The breakfast wound up 
with the oranges and apples and black coffee 
with sugar, “which,” says the writer, “I am 
told is from beets, and costs fifteen sous a pound, 
the French pound being one-tenth heavier than 
ours.” 





SLEEPING. 


An uncomfortable position in sleeping will 
often prevent repose. Lying flat on the back 
with the limbs relaxed would seem to secure the 
greatest amount of rest for the muscular system. 
This is the position assumed in the most ex- 
hausting diseases, and it is generally hailed asa 
token of revival when a patient voluntarily turns 





on the side ; but there are several disadvantages 


in the supine posture which impair or embarrass 
sleep. Thus, in weakly states of the heart and 
blood-vessels, and in certain morbid conditions 
of the brain, the blood seems to gravitate to the 
back of the head, and produce troublesome 
dreams. In persons who habitually, in their 
gait or walk, stoop, there is probably 
some distress consequent on straightening the 
spine. 

Prose who have contracted chests, especially 
persons who have had pleurisy, and retain 
adhesion of the lungs, do not sleep well on the 
back, but rest more satisfactorily on the side. 
Many persons are deaf in one ear, and prefer to 
lie on a particular side; but, if possible, the 
right side should be chosen, and the body rolled 
a little forward, so that any saliva that may be 
secreted shall run easily out of the mouth, if 
not unconsciously swallowed. Again, sleeping 
with the arms thrown over the head is to be 
deprecated ; but this position is often assumed 
during sleep, because the circulation is then free 
in the extremities and the head and neck, and 
the muscles of the chest are drawn up and fixed 
by the shoulders, and thus the expansion of the 
thorax is easy. The chief objections to this 
position are that it creates a tendency to cramp 
and cold in the arms, and sometimes seems to 
cause headache during sleep, and dreams. 





————— 


A FRIEND. 


I Loox not at station, I seek not for 
wealth, 
Contented to find one that’s honest 
and true; 
Let the selfish bend knee or worship in 
stealth 
The owner of riches, respected by 


few. 
I'd rather delight in the friendship of 


one 
Whose grasp of the hand was the key 
to his heart— 
Who'd stride fearlessly on till life’s 
battle was won 
And never once waver or seek to 


depart 
From the path that his conscience had 
told him was right, 
Tho’ not strewn with flowers or 
beaming with light. 


Then, oh! may I find one whose hand 
shall meet mine, 
Whose eye shall not quiver or seek to 
evade 
My gaze, as I look in those bright orbs 
that shine 
In the calm tranquil beauty that 
never can fade. 
Be their light as a beacon to guide me 
to seek 
The bliss only gained by the good 
and the true, 
The harbour that shelters the lowly 
and meek, 
Which is sought by the many and 
found by the few, 
That I might safe anchor where no 
storms can destroy, 
Where no waves can engulph—all is 
sunshine and joy. O. P. 


Mr. Bron observes a curious contradiction. 
One Havannah cigar, he says, may make a man 
ill, but two will not maké a Manilla. 

ReEsPectinG the annulment of the Prince of 
Monaco’s marriage, of which we have heard so 
much, it will not be granted.. The Pope, tired 
of the cardinal’s indecision in the matter, has 
taken the case in his own hands, which means: 
that no man shall put asunder what God and the 
Church have united. The Prince and Princess of 
Monaco, therefore, must resign themselves 1o 
their chain. 


es 
——$<—_ 


PARIS STORES. 


Tue lady shopper in Paris enjoys many advan- 
tages. The shops are large, well lighted and 
handsome. The Bon Marché is a marvel as a 
representative shop. It has a capital buffet on 
the first floor, where the exhausted customers 
can strengthen the inner man ; it has a readin5- 
room, where I have seen numbers of gentlemen 
reading the evening papers, or writing letters, 
presumably while their wives were ransacking 
the treasures beyond. There is also a picture 
gallery filled with very fair works by artists, 
who are at liberty to exhibit free of any cost or 
charge for the space of six weeks. If during 
those six weeks no bid is wade for the picture it 
is returned to the artist, who has, at all events, 
had some publicity, if nothing more. 

These rooms, the picture gallery, the refresh. 
ment room, and the reading-room—I am glad to 
say there is no smoking-room—are “ got up” 
with an elaboration of magnificence that takes 
one’s breath away at first sight. The ceilings 
are pannelled and painted and carved with all 
the skill and taste for which French decorators 
are famous. The recesses are filled with 
luxuriant evergreens and marked by graceful 
drapery, the table and chairs are in carved oak, 
the large lamps with their green silk shades 
throw a brilliant light on to the newspaper or 
writing-pad—everything is done in short to make 
this department of the place as attractive as it 
can be, so that the husband who waits there for 
his wife shall be softened and mollified by all 
that he sees, and shall not pull too long a face 
at the total figure of her bill. We still have some 
things to learn. 


BURMAH AND THE BURMESE. 


Tue Burmese are a very interesting and 
sociable race, fair in complexion, short, stout, 
well-proportioned, brave, and hospitable, espe- 
cially to strangers, whom they entertain free of 
charge. The men tatoo themselves with an in- 
delible tint ; their dress being smaller is not so 
handsome or graceful as the garments of India. 
The various titles of the nobility are not here- 
ditary. Education is fairly advanced consider- 
ing the state of the nation as regards other 
matters. Everyone is supposed to be able to 
read and write, palm leaves and books of ivory 
leaves supplying the place of paper, which is 
difficult to obtain. The literature consists of 
songs and chronological histories. . 

Buddhism is the general recognised religion 
of Burmah; the education of the people is en- 
tirely in the hands of the priests; formerly 
there were priestesses, but this order has been 
since abolished. Everything is at the disposal 
of the king, who is lord of the life and property 
of all his subjects. He has two councils, by 
means of which the royal orders are issued; 
many of the laws are very good, but the punisb- 
ments are sometimes exceedingly cruel. The 
standing army is small, and composed of in- 
fantry with a small body of cavalry, but these 
are very inferior and badly equipped. 





Amonest the presents given on a recent occa- 
sion at a fashionable wedding was a large 
Japanese chest full of tea from Mincing-lane. 

A apy was once asked why she always came 
so early tochurch. “ Because,” said she, “ itisa 
part of my religion never to disturb the religion 
of others.” 

To Exrexminats Morus 1x FURNITURE, 
Croruss, &c, beat your couch with acane in the 
open air, and brush it well to remove all the dust 
possible : then dissolve a drachm of camphor in 
two ounces of spirits of wine, and sprinkle the 
couch well with the mixture. Articles of clothing 
sprinkled with Scotch snuff and well pinned up 
in pieces of linen when not required, may be 
thus saved from the attacks of moths- 
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KISSING DOGS AND CATS. 





A CORRESPONDENT makes the following re- 
marks on the habit which some people have of 
kissing dogs and cats. “The report of the 
epidemic at Darmstadt being concluded, allow 
me to make a remark as to its possible cause, 
one which I have not observed taken notice of 
in the correspondence of this singular outbreak 
of the disease. It is well known that women 
and children are in the habit of kissing pet cats 
and dogs, especially when these favourites are 
ill, with discharge from the nose, cough and 
sore throat, and even use their pocket-handker- 
chiefs to wipe away the secretion. I have seen 
this done frequently. It is a common saying, 
‘There the cat has got a cold; now it will go 
through the house;’ and as this remark has 
been repeatedly fulfilled, it shows how careful 
people should be ih avoiding contact with such 
a mode of contagion. I do not affirm that this 
was the way in which the disease was contracted 
either withim or without the palace walls, but I 
feel sure the habit of kissing pets is a source of 
danger that should be widely known.” 





ETHEL ARBUTHNOT; 


OR, 
WHO’S HER HUSBAND? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
- 


“Amy Robsart,” “The Bondage of Brandon,” 
“ Breaking the Charm,” &c., {c. 
———— > —__—_— 
CHAPTER XXI. 
A STRANGE ACCIDENT. 
But times are altered. 


Wuen the funeral of Charles Palethorpe had 
taken place, Ethel became very quiet and 
melancholy. She did’ not seem to have any- 
thing to live for, all her duties were performed 
ina mechanical manner, and she seldom spoke 
unless she was addressed first ; all her interest 
in life appeared to be lost. 

She heard incidentally that Herbert Gordon 
had gone abroad, but that caused her no 
anxiety. "Where he went was a matter of indif- 
ference to her, for her heart was lying in the 
grave of the young artist, whose career had 
been so untimely cut short, owing to his devo- 
tion to her. : 

Every day she went for a walk to the little 
cemetery in which his remains were laid, and 
placed such flowers as she could obtain, at that 
time of the year, on his grave. They were only 
snowdrops, crowcuses or daffodils, yet they 
formed a pleasing floral tribute to the memory 
of the unfortunate young man. A few weeks 
passed and the hunting season began. 

_ Occasionally they heard the deep baying of 
the hounds and saw the flight of scarlet-coated 
huntsmen go by. One day a countryman who 
had been working in a field came running up to 
the cottage and saw Mrs. Simmons, the old 
woman who worked for Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

“ Missis,” he exclaimed, “the huntsmen ha’ 
been going through t’ wood and one of the gen- 
tlemen has had a main bad fall.” 

“Ts he killed ?” asked Mrs. Simmons. 

“No. It bain’t so bad as all that, but his 
foot’s put out and he can’t walk. Shall I bring 
him in here ?” 

Mrs. Simmons was in doubt what to answer 
for Mrs. Arbuthnot and Ethel were both out 
walking. An accident in the hunting field is of 
frequent occurrence, but it is an awkward thing 
when a man is thrown from his horse a long 
way from home and his companions have not 
seen it. 

In this ease the hunter seemed to have taken 
4 course of his own, and unless some compassion 
was shown him he would have to remain where 


GoLpsMITH. 





he was for a considerable time, so Mrs. Simmons 
decided upon taking him in. 
* Bring him up,” she said. “I don’t think 


removed, and secondly, I thought if we were kind 
and civil to him, and treated him well, we might 
tell him who we are when he is going away, 


missis will mind. You can lay him on a bed, | 4nd in return he might be induced to do some- 


and he can tell you where to send for his | 


friends.” 

Thecountryman ran away and presently re- 
turned with a tall, handsome gentleman leaning 
heavily on his arm. 

* Can I come into your cottage, good woman ?” 
he asked. “I have sprained my ankle badly, 
and I fear I shall be laid up for some weeks. It 
is nothing serious, and I will pay you well for 
any little attention you may be inclined to show 
me.” 

**Come in and welcome, sir.” 

“What is your name ?” 

« Simmons, sir, is my name, but——’ 

“That will do, my good Mrs. Simmons. 
Don’t talk too much, please. I hate to hear a 
woman chatter,” interrupted the gentleman. 

** Shall I send for a doctor, sir?” 

“No. I am my own doctor. A sprained 
ankle does not require much more than rest 
and cold water.. I may stay here for a few 
weeks. I suppose you don’t want any reference 
with me. If you do, there is my card, that will 
speak for itself. Now let me cut my boot off 
and get to bed.” 

He gave the labourer who had brought him 
to the cottage some money and told him where 


to take his horse, then he went upstairs, cut off | 


his boot, as his foot had swelled considerably, 
and bandaged it with some calico the old woman 
gave him. 

At his request she brought him some books 
to read, and he made himself as comfortable as 
the pain he was suffering would permit him. A 
short time afterwards Mrs. Arbuthnot and her 
daughter came home. 

“Oh, ma’am! Oh, miss!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Simmons. ‘“There’s a gentleman upstairs, he 
met with an accident while hunting, and has 
sprained his ankle. I took him in because [ 
thought you wouldn’t mind. Here’s his card.” 

She handed the pasteboard to Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
who gave it to her daughter. 

«You read it, Ethel, my dear,” she said; 
**T can’t see without my spectacles, my sight is 
so bad.” 

Ethel took the card carelessly, but her gaze 
no sooner fell upon it than she uttered a cry. 

“ Great heaven !” she said. 

« What is the matter, my darling ?” asked her 
mother. 

“Who do you think our uninvited guest is, 
mamma ?” 

“How should I know ? Tell me.” 

“Sir Brandon Arbuthnot.” 

« Never!” 

**Look at his card. That speaks for itself.” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot looked surprised indeed. 

“This is strange,” she said. ‘Did you 
mention our names, Mrs. Simmons ?” 

«*No, ma'am,” replied the old woman, “The 
gentleman thinks the cottage is mine.” 

“Then let him continue to think so,’ 
swered Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

« Why, mamma ?” asked Ethel. 

** Let me have my way in this matter, my 
dear. I have my reasons,” replied her 
mother. 

Ethel made no further objection. 


an- 


+ * * ~ ae 


The advent of Sir Brandon Arbuthnot in the 
calm, secluded precincts of Brook Cottage was 
like the unexpected descent of a hawk in a 
dovecot. He was the very last person that 
either Ethel or her mother had expected to see, 
and from what they. had heard of him, they 
both thought he was a very fierce, irritable, 
disagreeable sort of person, such as are many 
men who have been long in the East Indies. 

**Why do you want him here, mamma?” she 
asked, “and why should he not know who we 
are ?” 

“In the first place, my dear,” replied Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, *‘ if he is as badly hurt as Mrs. 


Simmons says, he cannot be in a fit state to be 





thing for us. 

* Something for us!” repeated Ethel, scorn- 
fully. 

“Yes, if he gave me a small pension, it would 
be very nice.” 

“TI would not accept a penny from him, 
mamma,” Ethel replied, indignantly, “and 
how you can be so mercenary I cannot imagine, 
but you always thought more of money than 
anything else.” 

** What can we do without it?” said the old 
lady ; “ look at the nice clothesand good things 


to eat it buys. At my ageI want nourishing 
food and wines, which I cannot get now. It is 
all very well at your time of life to be indepen- 
dent, but with all your pride, I suppose you 
have not forgotten what we suffered at More- 
cambe. 

“No, and I never shall,” answered Ethel. 
Yet, that is no reason why we should be 


beholden to Sir Brandon. He despises us and 
calls us vulgar, common people.” . 
“ Because he does not know us, my dear.” 


“TI don’t mind keeping him in ignorance of ' 
who we really are, mamma?” exclaimed Ethel, 
after a brief pause for reflection. ‘“ For it will 
be a glorious revenge, when he finds it out, as 
he no doubt will, some day, but I will not con- 
sent to your making any capital out’of it, remem- 
ber that.” 


“Why not ?” inquired Mrs. Arbuthnot, in a 
tone of deep vexation. 

* Because I will not have it. If you ¢ 
promise me to abandon any idea you may have 
on his purse and pocket, I will go up-‘airs 
instantly and inform him in whose hands h»is.” 

Ethel spoke determinedly, andseeing that she 
was very much in earnest, her mother gave way 
and made the required promise, though she did 
it with an ill grace. 

“Tam always sacrificed to your whims,” she 
said, impatiently, but she comforted herself 
with the reflection that Sir Brandon might be 
induced to do something for them, after all. 

“You and Mrs. Simmons are too old to run 
up and downstairs ?” remarked Ethel, “so I 
suppose I shall have to do all the waiting on 
this Bengal tiger.” 

“You are young and active,” replied her 
mother. “It will not hurt you, and besides it 
will be something for youto do. Iam rather 
glad this accident has happened. Your mind will 
be taken off poor Charles Palethorpe’s death ; 
you will not have so much time to think of that 
villain Herbert Gordon.” 

Mrs. Arubuthnot had come to dislike Herbert 
quite as much as Ethel did, and rich though »¢ 
was, she would have now been very sorry to se2 
her daughter have anything to do with him. 
With a feeling heart and an affectionate dispo- 
sition, Ethel could not forget Charles Paic- 
thorpe. Her heart was really lying in the early 
grave to which Herbert had basely sent him. 
She knew it was silly to think of one who couil 
never be anything to her, yet she could not 
help it. Sometimes she bestowed a thought 
upon Tom Woodruffe. Blunt, kind, honest out- 
spoken Tom, who was every inch an English 
gentleman, but such is the perversity of human 
nature, especially feminine human nature, that 
she could not love Tom Woodruffe. It was very 
strange. 

Charles Palethorpe was lost to her for ever: 
The cold grave had closed over his mortal’ 
remains. Herbert Gordon she now hated and 
despised as much as she had once cared for him, 
and it was all his own fault. He could never be 
anything to her again, and she knew so much 
about him that he would not dare to claim her 
as his wife. That unfortunate marriage was 
just as if it had never taken place, and so 
Herbert was out of the category ; but with regard 
to Tom Woodruffe it was different. 

In spite of his mother’s disapproval of his 
liking for Ethel, the latter knew very well that 
he would at any moment cast himself, his name, 
and his fortune at her feet. She had to send 
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him every month an account of her stewardship, 
which he acknowlédged in a, brief letter, always 
giving his address, on the Continent, for the next | woke.up in a bad temper, or his leg hurts him. 


month. Now I shall have a look at. this terrible Bast 
She had only to write to him and he would | Indian, and I must confess to, some slight 
fly to her on the wings of love. A few words, | curiosity.” 





is, * Come to me. I am willing to be yours,” 

i bring him as fast as the express train 
could earry him. But those few simple words 
he could not write because she did not love him, 


ind she was far too good and genuine a girl to | 


sell herself to any man because he could afford 
to buy a wife. 

Pome 
He was an unscrupulons scoundrel and had 


openly threatened her before he had quitted 








Brook Cottage, after his exposure and discomfi- 
ture by Charles PaJethorpe,-who, only, had lived 
to see and denonnce him. Perhaps, even then, 
he was scheming and. plotting; when she least 


expected it, his arm might reach.out from afar 
and touch her. That be loved her and wanted 
her for his wife she well knew. _To-fall into his 
power would be dreadful. The more she thought 
over the matter the more she was obliged to 
confess to herself that she was afraid of this 
nan. The fire was flickering in the grate, and 
Mrs. Simmons came up with a lamp in her hand, 
which she placed on the table. 

“How soon it do get dark, to be sure, now 
he days have. drawn in,” the. old woman 
remarked, “He upstairs will be ringing for 
lights soon,” 

e doctor had been during the day and 
bandaged up the sprained ankle from which Sir 
Brandon was suffering. He declared. that. no 
bones were broken and that in six weeks. he 
would be able to walk about, with the aid of a 
stick. A sprained ancle is as troublesome and 
more painful than a broken leg. It requires 
» and patience to cure it, Sir Brandon, ag 
we know, was not a very good-iempered man, 








and his sufferinga were not exactly calculated. to 
improve his temper. 

‘When Sir Brandon -does ring,” said Ethel, 
* T will attend to the bell. Bring, another lamp 


ase, Mrs. Simmons, so that, I may. have it in 
readiness.” 

* Yes, miss, you’]l have a nice time of it with 
m,’’ replied the old woman. “He’s rather 
rumpy and orders. you about like a dog. He 
ust ha’ been used to driving niggers, I think, 
where he came from,” 

Shaking her head, as if she very much disap- 
proved of her young mistress waiting upon so 
anamiable a person as Sir Brandon seemed to 
, Mrs. Simmons left the room. 

‘‘Wthel,’ remarked Mrs. Arbuthnot, “an 
. has occurred to me.” 
‘What is it, mamma ?” asked Ethel; “ any | 
of yours is sure to be interesting; is it 
connected with the caged tiger upstairs ?” 

“Ttis. Whatif Sir Brandon were to admire 

beauty and fall inlove with you as so many 
have done ?” 


times she felt afraid of Herbert Gordon. | 


The bell rang a second time furiously. Sir 
Brandon was evidently in a hurry. Ethel took 
the lamp and went upstairs, knocked at the door 
and entered. 

You rang, siz, I think?” she exclaimed, 
; demurely. 

“ | should think I did,” replied Sir Brandon, 
| who was sitting in an arm chairwith his injured 

foot resting onanother; “ Do you suppose I want 

, to sit in the dark all night ?” 
| “TI really did not trouble myself to think 
| anything about you,” she replied, setting down 
| the lamp. 
«You are the servant, are you not ?”” he asked 
rather more mildly, as he eyed her by the light, 

| being evidently struck by herladylike demeamour 
and undeniable beauty. 
Tam the danghter ofthe lady of the house,” 

| she answered. 
| “Ah!you are Miss Simmons. I have seen 
| your mother—the old woman—lady, I mean, as 
| you call her.’? 

Ethel stood with her hands folded in front. of 
him and made no answer. 

“Well,” he continued, «I: want to be made 
as comfortable as possible, and you can charge 
what youlike. Bring tea up, with something to 
eat, im an hour, and, look here, can: you 
write?” 

“ A little,” replied Ethel, scarcely being: able 
to restrain an inclination to laugh. 

«Ab, that will do. I suppose education is 
scarce in these parts and you are very poor?” 

“ Very,” she said. . 

«‘T find that I have injured: my right hand as 
well as my foot,”’ Sir Brandon continued, “and 
cannot holda pen. I want te send a line to my 
solicitor. Get papers.and ink and I will dictate 
to you.” 

“Now?” 

“< ¥es, ationee,” he replied, imperiously. 

“Tam sorry, but you will have to wait,” said 
Ethel. “I haye something to attend to down- 
stairs. When bamat liberty, I will write your 
letter for you.” 

He stared at her in surprise. 

« Young woman,” he exclaimed, “may I be 
permitted to ask what your avocation im life is P 
That is—a-—what do you and your mother dd 
for a living ?” 

Ethel fiashed her dark eyes full upon him. 

**No, you may not,” she replied. “I am not 
in the habit of answering impertinent questions. 
You are a guest in our house. An accident has 
sent you here. We will do our best to make you 
comfortable. When you are well you can go, 
and if you choose to thank us you can, if not, 
cela m’est egal. Imthe words of scripture, you 
were a stranger and:we took you in. Ido not 





Ethel burst out laughing. 

“Oh, mamma!’ she exelaimed, “I. didn’t | 
think I could laugh to-day, but whatever has | 
put that idea in your head. Fancy theseverely | 

‘oud aristocrat, the créme-de-la-créme of the | 
baronetage, falling in love with a ‘vulgar | 

rson’ like poor L. . It is impossible to enter- | 

in the idea for a moment.” 

« Less impossible things have happened than 
hat. Better men than he have fallen in love 





with worse women than you.” | 
«“T hope he won’t trouble himself to do any-| 
thing of the kind, and yet I don’t know. Iam | 


not a flirt or a coquette, but there would be a.| 
rt of poetical revenge in it, wouldn’t there, | 





ndoul tedly.” | 
only be another heart, broken ?” 
iled Ethel; “‘ mine is brokenalready. Suppose 
in for breaking the baronet’s, just for 


Wolad 


n!’ } 
“Oh, Ethel! how ean you run on,so ?” asked | 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, shocked. 


“Oh, mamma,” said. Ethel, ‘‘ where’s_ the | 


rm. I should never accent him, I admit; but 
it is so lonely here, one must do something. Ah! 
there is the bell. 


That is just: what I have been 





mean that.ina worldly sense, for we shall charge 
you nothing ?” 

“Oh, but that won’t do, you know,” cried Sir 
Brandon. “Iam rich and 2 

*““Wedo not value wealth, Sir Brandon. I 
would do,” said Hthel, interrupting him, 
“for a common farm labourer the same that. I 
am doing for you.” 

“Very strange,” replied the baronet. “I can 
scarcely make--you out. You talked French 
just now. Are you acquainted with that 
langnage ?” 

““Oh, yes. I will send you up some books; if 
they would interest you. I have Moliére, Racine, 
Honssage, Fruiellet, Zola.” 

Completely astonished, Sir Brandon could only 
bow. and say “Thank you.” He had taken Dthel 
fora common country girl andishe had turned 
outa mystery tohim. He was both piqued and 
interested, but his foot hurt him so much that 
he was nearly wholly oceupied with his:physical 
troubles. When Ethel went down to the parlour 
her mother looked inquiringly at-her. 

«How did you get on with our distinguished 
guest?” she inquired. 

“Not very well, We have. had a quarrel 





waiting for. How fiereely he rings it. The tiger 
is enraged. Perhaps he has;been:asleep and;:has 


——_—_—_.., 


he is proud,,and Iam sure we shall be charming 
enemies.” > 

“ Why enemies, my dear?” 

*Becanse there can be no peace between us, 
I see that. Presently I am going to writea 
letter for him to his solicitor. He is.delightfully 
insolent. He actually wanted to know if I could 
write.” 

Ethel laughed at the recollection and went into 
the kitchen to arrange something nice for the 
baronet’s tea. Scarcely had she finished this 
than she saw a face at the window. It was that 
of Madge the gipsy, who beckoned her to come 
outside the house. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE WARNING. 


And broken stringed, the harp of life 

Gives.out no music strain, 

Save the low wailing sounds. that come 

Through memory’s sad refrain. 

Kyorr. 
Curious to know what the olf gipsy had to 

say to her, Ethel ordered Mrs, Simmons to take 
up Sir Brandon’s’ tea and to offer him his 
choice of some French books, then she went out- 
side. It was a cold chilly evening and she drew 
her shawl,closely around her shoulders, 
“What want you with me 2?” she asked. 
« Lady,” replied Madge, “ I have come to warn 
you.” 
“ Of .what ?” 
“My mindhas been sorely troubled about you. 
I was passing through the churchyard where 
your lover is buried and)I saw) a: corpse candle 
burning brightly over his newly-made grave. In 
the flame I> read. mystic words: danger is 
threatening you.” 
Ethel made an‘impatient gesture. 
«This is some trick and device to get money 
out of me,” she said. 
** No,” replied Madge, “‘ you, paid me well for 
what I did before. This warning I give you 
for nothing, because: I take an: interest in your 
sweet face, and feel sorry for the sorrows of 
your youth.” 
Slightly. impressed with the woman’s manner 
and apparent disinterestedness, Ethel) deter- 
mined, to listen.further. 
“ What, is the nature. of, the danger,.my good 
womon?” she asked. 
‘It is difficult to tell,” replied: Madge..“«Some 
one is plotting against you, but-he is, afar off. 
Haye you an enemy, lady, in foreign parts?” 
In a.moment. Ethel thought of Herbert Gor- 
don, and. trembled as she did.so, for the gipsy’s 
warning seemed to be a. realisation of her 
fears. 
« Yes,” she exclaimed, “ I have reason. to-be- 
lieve that a secret foe is plotting against me out 
of Europe. Can-you not.tell me, more?” 
The gipsy shook her head, 
“Onur art is- limited, lady,’ she responded ; 
«we can, tell so. much and no more. The corpse 
candle had, your, figure. in .it,,and. you were 
vainly struggling in, the arms of) some man 
whose face I:could not distinguish; be careful, 
for you are warned;in time.” 
Ethel endeaxoured to thrust.a,few coins upon 
her, but, Madge refused to;accept, them, and 
saying, ‘‘ An old woman's blessing on, you, my 
dear, for I. know you. deserve. it,” she, hurried 
away and, was soon lost in| the darkness. 
Filled with dread misgivings Ethel returned 
to the house, blaming herself for-believing, what 
the aged, Gitano had. told, her, and,yet ;thinking 
that she must have some, knowledge of a hidden 
mystic lore. ¢ 
Fearing Herbert.Gordon. as. she did, jand re- 
membering his threats, 7%,was easy, for her to 
put confidence in the gipsy’s story, 
Mrs..Arbuthnot.,say, that; she, was preroccu- 
pied, and. noticed that she looked vacantly into 
the. fire as, if.trying,to,read -her features in the 
ever-changing.shape of the burning, coals. 
“(What ails you, Ethel?” she,demanded. _ 
*T haye seen the,old gipsy woman agai, 
mamma,” replied Ethel, “and she has given 
me.a mysterious ; warning. that. some one: im 
foreign .parts.is plotting. against, me, She, saw 





already,” replied Ethel, “He is.a3 handsome as 


a corpse candle hosering, over. Charles, Pale- 
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thorpe’s grave, and she tells me there is danger 
in the air.” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot smiled contemptuously. 

“All a trick to get money, myy dear,” she 
replied. ; 

“Not at all. 
from me.” 

«Then Iam inclined to think that Herbert 
Gordon is at work, and has. employed the 
gipsies to help him in some wi istheme,” 
said her mother. 

“Tf so, why should Madge warnime ?” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot was unable to) answer’ this 

question. 
«JT cannot tell,” she said. “It seems to me 
that we have nothing but trouble amd worry. 
1 wish you had never seen a man. Your 
lovers are always unfortunate. Please don’t 
tell me anything more: Iam old and 
cannot bear all this excitementi’”’ 

«Why reproach me, mammai?**’ 

“Oh, I. can’t’ say! My. headiis: not very 
strong. I wamt'peace and quietmess. First of 
all you marry/aiman, nobody knews-who he is, 
and he afterwards turns out, t& bersomebody 
else, them| yom marry anothery, amd; he dies. 
Who’s your’ husband? Sometimes I get so 
puzzled over it all, that) wishil/mever had had 
adaughter. Sons are thiebestichilldren, they 
can take care of themselves,’ 

Ethel looked deephygriewed. 

“This is cruel, maniwa,’”’ she. remarked. 
“T did not expect’ this sort’ off thing, from 


you.” 


She wouldn’t° take anything 


The conversatiom was brought' toa. close by-|- 


Sir Brandon’s’ bell). which wassrumg as® a: re 
minder to Ethebithat she: had promised! toowrites 


for him. 


“My new/master calls/rmey. I! mst® get” ' shies 


exclaimed, rising. 

Sir Brandon looked pleased:whem' he‘saw* her: 
enter the room, with writing materials in: her 
hand. 

“T thought you had forgotten me,” he re- 
marked. 

“NotatalL. I never forget anything,” Ethel 
replied, spreading the paper before her and 
taking the pen in her hand, awaiting his dic- 
tation. 

“Please write: My dear Clews,—I atm laid up 
with a sprained ankle, arising from an accident, 
inthe hunting field, and the country Msculapius 
I have called in kindly tells me. I-shall be con- 
fined to the house for some weeks, which to me, 
amanof my active temperament, is. anything; 
but a cheering prospect. , There are several 
things I wish to consult you about, and I fear 
[shall have to trouble you to come down. to 

srook Cottage, on the Woodruffe estate, near 
Morecambe.” 

He paused, and Ethel looked up. 

“ Have you got that ?” he queried. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“T hope the big werd I used instead of doctor 
did not puzzle you.” 

“ Hsculapius ? Oh, no, not in the least. I'did 
not require a dictionary to spell that, thank you. 
Shall I proceed ?” 

“Tf you please. Go on to say: Have you 
gained any intelligence respecting the people 
in whom’ I have taken’such an interest — I 
mean the Arbuthnots? If we could: only find 
Miss Ethel and induce her to accept an allow- 
ance, it would remove a great weight from: my 
mind, and I amafraid they must be. in deplor- 
able want. Let me.see you soon.—Yours faith- 
fully, Branpon ARBUTHNOT.” 

Ethel was much surprised at the’ concluding 
portion of this letter, but she did not betray. her 
astonishment. 

“So you have poor relations,?” she re- 
marked, 
he Yes,” he answered. “It is quite a romance. 
‘yhen my brother died I was away in Burmah. 
People thought I’ was dead, and my -niece—I 
believe that is the correct degree of relationship 
existing between us, Miss Ethel Arbuthnot— 
‘OOK possession of the property. Of course 


when I came back she had to give it up,” 
“That was hard.” 
“It was. Since then they, I mean she and 
er mother, have been in great distress.” 





“ How are you aware of that ?” asked Ethel. 

**Clews and I traced her to Morecambe about 
the time she was discharged from a shop where 
she had been working, and we have not been 
able to find her since.” | 

“Perhaps they are not worth taking any | 
trouble about.” 

“On the contrary, they are. Ethel behaved 
splendidly. She gave up everything, and Clews 
says she is a perfect lady.” 

*‘ Have you ever seen: her?” 

“No, I have not. My impression at first was 
that they were common, vulgar people, because 
I hear they used to maintain themselves by 
keeping a shop,” replied the baronet. 

«Was not that greatly to their credit ?” Bthel 
inquired. 

* Perhaps it was. I have aprejudiee against 
trade, you know. I come of a stock of’ mailed 
barons who-won their spurs on the’ tented ‘field, 
and I can’t'stand anything shoppy.” 

“ That: is: very foolish’ off you,” said’ Hthel. 
“There may be as mueht good breeditig, and! 
gentility behind a. coumter as ina dtawings 
room.” 

Sir Brandon shook'his' head. 

“We will not) argue that point; if: you 
please,” he rejoimed, “‘ because you: will'never 
convince me, amd: a womlam convinced! against 
her will is of the-same still.’ 

«‘ L-see your idea;” Ethellobserved.. “If you 
were to marry a\shop-gitl' you would imagine 
her\saying, if she-hagided you'a light for your 
eigar, ‘ What is the next arti¢le, sir?””” 

-~‘* Precisely. Horrid ideayisntt'it?’” 
| ©The comemplation of sueba’ thing mast! be 
very dreadfa) to'a-man cf! your aristocratic ‘pro- 


She looked ‘at hint: quite seriously; but there 
was a suspicion in'his mind that she was laugh- 
ing in her’ sleeve and: quietly making fun of 

im. 

« Will you kindly post that letter for me ?’’ 
he asked. 

“ Certainly.” 

«‘ When you can spare a little time I shall be 
very glad of your society,” he continued. ‘“ Re- 
member, I am an invalid, and shall feel grateful 
for such mercies. ’ 

Ethel nodded and rejoined her mother; who 
was anxious to know how she had. progressed 
with the baronet. She was as much surprised 
as Ethel had been to hear that Mr. Clews was 
Sir Brandon’s:solicitor, and that he had asked 
him to come down. 

“We shall be found out, mamma,” said 
Ethel. “It is always the way with people who 
stoop to deceit. I-wish I had-been. straightfor- 
ward.” 

«No matter, wer shall get our annuity,” Mrs. 
Arbuthnos replied. 

“That is all you think of. For my part I 
shall refuse it.” 

«T will accept.it. What a perverse girl you 
are. Iam sureI don’t see why we should not 
take advantage of his good nature.” 

Ethel would not discuss the matter with her 
mother, and the subject dropped. ‘All the rest 
of the evening she kept on thinking how 
ashamed she would be when Sir Brandon dis- 
covered that she had been tricking him. 

At one time she had astrong inclination to go 
and confess that she was Ethel Arbuthnot, 
but she had not courage enough to doso. ‘The 
letter was posted, and she had to patiently await 
the coming of Mr: Clews. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE PLOT. 


In every realm, neath every clime, 
As onward rolls the course of time, 
The love of gold, with fatal sway, 
Allures the souls of men away. 
SHELLEY. 


THoucu Herbert Gordon had quitted Eng- 
land after being.denounced by Charles Pale- 
thorpe, he had by no means forgotten Ethel, 





who was still the one bright guiding star on 
which his mind’s eye was constantly fixed. 
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Night and day he plotted to get her into his 
pow er. 

He was afraid to go back to his own country, 
because he thought that Ethel might have him 
arrested for the attacks on the two Palethorpes 
—father and son. Even if the prosecution 
broke down on her unsupported testimony, as 
he thought it would, the disgrace and exposure 
of a criminal trial would be terrible for a man 
in his position. 

After visiting Paris and Venice he found him- 
self at a favourite resort of his, the little gaming 
town of Monaco, the only place in Europe where 
public and authorised gambling was at that 
time permitted. He was always fond of high 
play, for'the excitement pleased him, and, as a 
rule, he was a very lucky player. 

‘It hed fallen to his lot on one occasion to 
break‘the bank, and if he lost large sums one 
night he gained them back the next. One 
night henoticed a young Englishman of gentle- 
many rance, who was extremely dejected, 
for he had lost heavily. 

His face was pale and’ haggard; his eyes 
burned with an unnatural lustre, and there was 
a wild, reekless expression about him which 
Herbert’ had seen beforeat the tables; ami knew 
how teainterpret. 

That’ expression meant despair and death. 
He saw the ‘man go out into the garden, 
and felt positive that! he hed lost‘his last ,thater 
and/ intended to commit’ suicide. Herbert im 
mediately followed him,and ‘saw him take a seat 
in ‘the garden, s “a secluded spot, wher 
he-déemed he would'be free-from interruption. 
Then he beheld, -itf the: soft moonlight, the 
gleam of a pistol. 

“Hold!” he cried, appearing suddenly in 
front: of thes wretched: victim of misery and 
despair. 

The y: mam dropped the pistol and stared 
vacantly at him, 

«« Who are you, and why do you come between 
me and the death I seek ?”’ he asked. 

“«* Because I wish to be your friend.” 

The man laughed, im a hollow, sepulchral 
manner, which grated harshly on the ear. 

‘TI have no friends,” he replied. ‘ My last 
friend was a piece of gold, and it went over the 
table just now by the aid of the croupier’s 
rake.” 

«Why do you want to die ?”’ 

“Tam penniless. In three days I have lost 
a fortune.” 

«‘Do you wish to gain a thousand pounds ?”’ 
asked Herbert. 

“Do I? It would start me in the world 
again. I am not really tired of the world, but 
I have not the courage to face poverty.” 

«“Few men have,” replied Herbert. “ Telk 
me your name. I will help you.” 

“Lam Edward Charrington. My father left 
me a fortune six months ago, which I have 
squandered like an idiot.” 

“The old story,” said Herbert. ‘‘ However, 
this may be a lesson to you.” 

«What am I to do for you?” asked Mr. 
Charrington. ‘“ Young as I am, I know enough 
of the world to be-sure that people do not give 
money away for nothing.” 

“ You are right, and the remark does credit 
to your perception. What I want you to do 
for the money I. have promised you is very 


| simple.” 


« Name it.” 

“In a rural district in England, residing with 
her mother in a lonely house, is a young lady 
who married me; but for foolish reasons of her 
own, decline, to live with me. I require you to 
carry heroff and bring her to me at a chateau 
in France which I own, and the address of which 
I will give you! My plan is this: I will forge 
two medical certificates. You can say she is 
mad, and no one will help her.” 

Charrington listened attentively, and when 
Herbert had ended, he made a:gesture of igpa- 
tience. 

«‘ My dear sir,” he said “you seem to forget 
that Lam a gentleman.” 

“What of that?” 

“This that you ask me to dois the act of a 
scoundrel.” 
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[AN ASSUMED PART.] 


Herbert Gordon pointed to the pistol which where to look for one he did not know. During 
remained on the ground. his walk, Fate threw him in the way of the very 
“Take up your weapon,” he exclaimed. “I man he required, for he saw Ezra the gipsy 
am sorry I interrupted you.” | sitting on a stone outside the mine making 
With these words he was about to walk away | clothes pegs for his wife and daughter to sell. 


when Charrington seized his arm. | Struck by his ferocious appearance, he paused. 
“Hold!” he cried. “Better villany than; ‘‘My man,” he exclaimed, “do you want a 


death !”” job ?” 
“Ha! ha!” laughed Herbert. “I thought! ‘If it pays well,” replied Ezra, “Iam not at 
you would reconsider your determination. | all particular what kind of a job it is.” 
Pride is all very well, but poverty levels pride,| ‘‘ What are you?” 
and the grave levels all.” * “A gipsy.” 
“Yes,” answered Charrington, in a melan- “That is another name for a thief!” re- 
choly tone of voice, “beggars must not be! marked Charrington. 
choosers. I accept your offer. When shall I, ‘The Gitano must live,” replied Ezra, with 
start ?” | an expressive shrug of the shoulders. 
“Come to my hotel to-morrow for instrue-| “Can I trust you ?” 
tions,” said Herbert. ‘Ask for Mr. Gordon.| “ With anything but money,” the gipsy said, 
Here is a bank-note for you. Keep away from | with a low laugh. 
the tables.” | Good. You shall have fifty pounds if you 
The young man thanked his tempter, and the | will help me to carry off a girl who we shall 
next minute he was alone. The task he had ' say is mad, and when we get her over to France 
undertaken was very repulsive to him, yet he! I will give you the cash.” 
was in such a position that there was no escape. « All expenses paid ?” 
It was not without reason that the gipsy had “Every farthing. Iam the doctor, you the 
warned Ethel, and there was something in her | keeper of the asylum, do you see?” 
superstition about the flickering flame of a “Perfectly. I’m your man. Where does she 
bluish tint which hovers over a newly made | live?” 
grave, and which she termed a corpse candle. « At Brook Cottage near here.” 
The following day saw the plot fully arranged. «When do we start ?” asked Ezra. 
Herbert Gordon owned a chateau on the French “To-morrow. Be here at four o’clock. My 
coast, and it was near Dieppe, to which place | carriage shall stop to pick you up. Is it a bar- 
Ethel was to be brought by steamer. Medical gain?” asked Charrington. 
certificates were prepared, and well supplied “Tt is.” 
with money, Edward Charrington started on Satisfied with the arrangement he had made, 
his nefarious errand. Edward Charrington returned to Morecambe, 
On reaching Morecambe, he walked over to’ and he had no sooner disappeared in the distance 
the Woodruffe estate to make inquiries as to than Ezra went to the shaft of the mine and 
the position of Brook Cottage, it being his in-! descended. His wife looked reproachfully at 
tention to drive up in a carriage some day as it | him. 
was growing dusk and carry her off to the rail- “A lot of skewers you’ve made,” she ob- 
way station, from whence he would take her to served; “we have to do all the work to keepa 
New Haven, en route for Dieppe. | lazy fellow like you in idleness.” 
He was sadly in want of an assistant, some “Peace!” said Ezra, frowning; “I’ve been 
unscrupulous ruffian, who would act and look making money.” 
like’ the keeper of some lunatic asylum, but ** How ?” 
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“T’m to have fifty pounds for a three days’ 
job, and run no risk either.” 

The woman’s manner changed at this wel- 
come intelligence, and her curiosity being 
aroused, she continued to question him. 

* Tell mé all about it,” she exclaimed. 

** You women can’t keep your mouths shut,” 
he replied. ‘“ Will you promise not to blab if [ 
let you know ?” 

Madge willingly gave the required promise, 
though she made a mental reservation that she 
would exercise her own discretion in keeping it. 

** We're going to pretend that the girl up at 
the cottage is mad and carry her off to France. 
It wiil be a fine joke,” he said. 

** Miss Ethel mad!” repeated Madge. ‘ Why 
she is as sane as you or 1.” 

** Of course, but that is the plan.” 

“TI knew the corpse candles spoke the truth,” 
remarked Madge. “Poor girl, she is destined 
to have her share of trouble. I saw it in the 
lines of her hand.” 

“We all have trouble, don’t we? That's 
what we are born to,” answered the gipsy. 

“Give up this idea, Ezra. Don’t do it,” 
urged Madge. 

“What! give up fifty pounds!” he said, with 
a harsh laugh. “What do you take me for? 
I wasn’t born yesterday. Why do you ask such 
a silly thing ?”’ 

‘I scarcely know,” replied Madge ; “ but the 
girl is so young, pretty and innocent.” 

“If she was twice as pretty and innocent I'd 
cut her throat for the same money!” cried the 
gipsy, with an oath. as 4% 

Taking up a bottle of whisky, he applied it 
to his lips, consuming a deep draught of the 
burning spirit without as much as winking his 
eyes. Madge urged him no further, for she 
knew his disposition, but when she got an 
opportunity she emerged from the mine and 
took the road across the fields to Brook 
Cottage. 

* At least I will try to save her,” she mur- 
mured. 

(To be Continued.) 
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UNDER A LOVE CHARM; 


OR, 
A SECRET WRONG. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Christine’s Revenge; or, O’Hara’s Wife,” 
“The M.stery of His Love; or, Who 
Married Them?” &c., &c. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


A WITCH. 


I love thee, I love thee, 

Oh let that suffice! 

See, question my soul, 

Read the truth in mine eyes. 

“ ATHELSTANE Ropngy, why do you look at 
me so strangely? Has sorrow so hardened your 
heart against me ?” 

Athelstane could not believe his senses; 
surely his ears and his eyes deceived him? 
Clemence Melrose had never in her. life looked 
at him as she was looking now. Those eyes, 
dark as night, and those lips, “red as winter 
haws” (how sweet because so true are some of 
those old poetic similes), had never beamed and 
smiled before as they did now. No, not upon 
Horace even during those days when her. flirta- 
tion with the handsome young cavalry officer 
had nearly driven his brother frantic. No, she 
had never looked at Horace as she looked at 
Athelstane now, or if she had Athelstane had 
never seen her. But what lights flashed in the 
depths of those eyes! What fathomless wells 
of love and a divine tenderness such as few 
human eyes are capable of expressing were 
manifest to him as he looked at the “dream 
maiden,” for so he still often called her in his 
thoughts, and a great wonderment filled his 
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soul. She had actually knelt at his feet and i you T said to my heart, ‘ Heart, you have found 


she took his hand to prevent his rising. 

“Tt is fitting that I should kneel to you,” she 
said, in tones that sounded to him like sweet | 
music, “ for I have hidden my love and tortured | 
you solong. Iam sick of this coquette’s life, 
with its mean, base triumphs over true hearts. 
I tried hard to make you suffer. I treated you 
with contempt and disdain when my heart owned 
no other master. At last I could bear it no 
longer. I said to myself, ‘He whom I love and 
who loves me shall suffer no more. I will go to 
him and tell him that the cruel game is over— 
that my love shall be nolonger hidden.’ Athel- 
stane, Athelstane, I love you with my whole 
heart and soul!” 

How was it that the maddening ecstacy of 
bliss which filled the soul of Athelstane Rodney | 
had mixed with it a something mysterious, dark, | 
inscrutable, and allied to— what ? in the name of , 
all the mysteries that ever made life mystical 
since the world began? Long afterwards Athel- | 
stane recalled his mingled sensations on that 
night, with a thrill of love, pity, and fear. His 
rash, fatal vow, that he would make Clemence 
his wife in spite of the world, in spite almost of | 
her own will—that he would conquer her and | 
make her his, was it about to be fulfilled? and | 
if so wnat would be the consequences? For a 
moment surprise seemed to take away from him 
the power of speech. At last he said: 

*« Are you mocking me ?” 

«You must know that it is not so,” she 
answered; “ but perhaps I have tried your love 
too long. It may be that you have stecled your 
heart so against me that now it refuses to let 
mein. I may knock in vain at the door of that 
heart and find it closed against me. Is it so? 
Have my coquettries, my love of torturing, lost 
me in the end all that makes life worth having ? 
Answer me, Athelstane; you will then have 
the satisfaction of knowing that I will die, yes, 
die, for your sake. When I love my love will 
be ‘deep asthe sea.’ I have always said this 





your master. 





to myself from a child, and when I first saw 


999 


Then Athelstane folded the maiden of his 
dreams in his arms and rained down burning 
kisses upon her lips, and he told her of the love 
which had consumed him ever since he had first 
met her, and of the faithful devotion of his 
whole future life to her service. What need to 
repeat those love words, which nearly all have 
uttered at some period of their lives ?—words 
often meant at the time, but forgotten as time 
passed away, laughed at, perchance, as follies 
in maturer years. And was this to be the case 
with Athelstane Rodney? Had anyone suc- 
gested the idea he would have been filled with 
wrath and contempt. ,Had not Clemence alone 
filled his mind and heart and soul for weeks ? 
Was she not the most entrancingly beautiful 
creature under the sun? Was she not like the 
impersonation of Byron’s Haidee, with her 


| golden hair, great black eyes, and complexion 


of blush rose purity? And she loved him! oh, 
ecstacy incomprehensible! After all these weeks 
of torment she loved him. He could not for a 
moment doubt that when he felt her closely 
clinging white arms wound round his neck, and 
felt her lips returning his burning kisses. 

«Faithful unto death, my Athelstane,” Miss 
Melrose said ; “ but our love, our engagement, 
must be kept secret from my haughty, ambitious 
friends. I shall have a fortune of three thou- 
sand a year in two years time that nobody can 
keep me out of. But my love is not a patient 
love; I cannot wait so long to call you mine. 
We will marry soon after we return to town in 
some old city church where we are not known, 
and we will contrive somehow to spend a few 
days in the country or elsewhere, but after that 
Il am afraid we must part until I come into my 
money.” 

«« Not if you are once my wife, never, never,” 
Athelstane answered. ‘As for your money, I 
hate the thought of it. I will not touch a penny 
of it. Let it be settled on yourself and your 
children.” 
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The answer of Clemence struck Athle tane 
+ 


at the time and afterwards as strange in the 
extreme. 


“Do as you like, my love,” she said; “but |, 


you did not say that the'last time that we spokes}; 
of this. Then I thought youseemed too anxious 
about my money.” 

«T,” he answered, “I, who neven game, tite 
dirty money one thought? You. minke: me out 
to be mettenary, my loves. What do: you 
mean?” 

She wremahed herself out of his: arms;,and to 
his ise and: concermsank down upon’ a low 


stool tin); fire, Gunied. her face: im. her 
hanadlityy piper ramp 
He kus: down: by: side andistrove, 


cans soothe her, Heusedievery 
endearing: word, but poor Clemence: continued 
° “Ti ke he well as lo 
bm ct as as love 
JOU}. T sxe-that's. but: p: 


to Mary ‘you's: sommuchof aristocratic 
birth\andi blowd, ‘but. they do.” 

xed Wineed: THis: fistlier;.own brother 
to could hawe boasted),a longer 
descent} counting from: the Normam knights.}ings. 
De asthe name-was.spelt in the eleventh: 
century, tia Clemence Melrose, with, her 


father’s: move modermy title, which only dated 


from the: the eighth Henry; when cer- 
tain James » had been: created:a: baron ; 
the earldomef Hartbury had: been-.conferred by 
Queen Atme. Bit that 


Clemence-wasalliding ‘em thietbol Uleomethior 
having been: the inagioa of & poor country 
curate, who lad. no aristosratic: connestions to 
boast of, amdimuch age: adored: Miss Melrose,. 
he thought stie-wazted! } tadte:. The more 
he thought of that 
became. Horace was Hkewise descended: om the -|- 
maternal side from the country curate, and yet 
Lord and Lady Melrose had been quite willing 
that Clemence should marry Horace. True, his 
brother was the acknowledged heir of Sir 
Robert, but as it stood poor Horace could . never 
represent the head of the family. Athelstane, 
hating the thought of stepping into Horace’s 
shoes, was still the heir, and if the parents had 
been willing that Clemence should marry his 
brother what objection could there possibly be 
to him ? 

“Your parents would soon consent to our 
matriige,” he began. 

“Never! never!” she interrupted; ‘“ you 
know nothing of the world if you fancy that. 
No! no! our marriage must be secret. We go 
away to-morrow early in the morning. You 
must not object to part with me as if we were 
acquaintances. Before the others I must appear 
is if I were quite imdifferent to you, and you 
must not resent it~—indeed you must not.” 

“T will do as you wish, my darling.” 

Atheistane did‘ not wish for any more discus- 
sion. Clemence loved him, and he was in that 
happy heyday.of love when the lover is only too 
willing to submit in all things to the will of the 
beloved one. Clemence once more wound her 
arms about his neck and rested her cheek against 
his, and spoke to him in low, dulcet tenes. 

«We are going back to town, love,” she said, 
“and you will soon be coming there also, and 
you will meet me at the National: Gallery or in 
the parks sometimes. You willcall at our house 
in St. James’s Square, but not often, and you 
will arrange all things for our marriage.” 

At that. moment poor Horace uttered a pitiful, 
moaning sound. Clemence uttered a little 
shriek, and covered her eyes with her hands. 

“TI can’t bear it,” shesaid. ‘I can’t bear to 
think of that. I must go. Nobody knows I 
have been here; it would look so strange if it 
were known. Good-bye, my love.” 

“Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye,” quoted 
Athelstane, still holding his beloved’ to his 
heart. 

But he felt, that if Doctor Finuean or the 
other doctor, who was sleeping in the house, or 
the nurse, or indeed anybody, should take it 
into their heads to come into the room, that it 


the more: puzzled. ie*|' 


he released her, and she fled noiselessly along 
the thickly-carpeted corridon. 

Athelstane then: went to the bedside of his 
‘brother. Horace lay with tle same stony look 
‘of apathy ow his beautiful young face. How 
‘white he was;: bow fearful) to: retlect: that he 
knew nothing ; that in all human probability 
he never would know anything again as long as 
he lived. 

' “I could almost wish himdead rather than 
(see him like: this,” was the thought of Athel- 
stone. 

| Mud whilehis heart beat and: his veins tincled 
with the excitement and the rapture of knowing 
that his love was returned, tnat he had won the 
beautiful Clemence for his » bride, a 
| abs shot through him when he thought “of 


“He. loved her, antl she fooled him—never 
cared one for him. He was heir to 
Wolvermoor,.and to all the pleasures that the 
riches and: honoursiof this world afford when 
pgs to youth and health; and yet there he 

es; smitten by’ some eruel hand, and it seems 
to me that I have: usurped his place. Oh! 
Horace brother, forgive my angry, jealous feel- 

I was so mad with you im regard|to that 
Mamgeret Bainston ; ail 90 seems as if it were 
she indeed who has takem:this fearfulvenzeance. 
Oh,, Horage, what would I giveif Lcould hear 
you say [forgive you.” 

Athelstane spoke aloud. A sob) close to his 
ean causedihim tostart andexclaim. Hethoucht 
‘he'shouldisee: Clemence again at his side. That 
yor Pea lady had indeed left the door open, and 

mcrae rg to close it. He now 
turned, and. saw, instead of the lovely aia 
=e 
wore: a serge 
round the waist,.and: a 
was all bound ia poner te a 
“was red and swollen witir weeping. Bva: did: 
not look in the least attractive. 

“Good gracious, Eva, it is nearly two o’clock. 
You will kill yourself if you do not take more 
rest, my; dear,” 

« Ah, Athelstane, you.did not send. that. girl 
away—that shameless girl, who has been in this 
room with you so long. I watched her in—I 
watched her out. Yes,and—” here she looked 
defiantly at her cousin—“TI listened at the door. 
T heard her tell you she loved you; I heard her 
call you darling; I heard you swear to be faith- 
ful to her as long as you lived; I heard her tell 
you that she would part with you in the morn- 
ing as if you were strangers. Oh, the deceit 
and wickedness of that girl. It is something 
fearful to think of, it is indeed, Athelstane.” 

Athelstane was quite pale withanger. That 
his cousin should dare to watch him and act’ the 
spy enraged him terribly. It was a moment or 
so before he could speak. Then he said, scorn- 
fully : 

« Perhaps Miss Eva Rodney will condescend 
to tell me by what right she constitutes herself 
my judge, and sets herself the task of spying 
out my conduct? I-love Miss Melrose with my 
whole heart. She loves me, and nothing in this 
world shall separate us—no mortal power; that 
is er 





«Ah! she is more than mortal—she is. a 
witch!” cried Eva, in excitement. “I have 
set myself the task of watching her, and I have 

heard her at her incantations. She is allied to 
the powers of evil. Where do you suppose this 
girl whom you so love is now at this moment ? 
Do you think she is in her sleeping chamber, as 
a@ modest maiden should be? She is not; she 
has gone out of the house. I am quite sure 
that woman is a sort of fiend. I have heard a 
story about her that would make your hair stand 
on end; but you would not believe’ me. Oh! 
Athelstane, the time will come when you will 
be grateful to me instead'of angry—when' you 
remember that I warned you.about Miss Mel- 
rose.’ 

Athelstane only paid attention to one portion 
of Eva’s speech. It was to the assertion that 
Clemence had gone out of the house. He put 
his hand on his cousin’s shoulder. 





would be very awkward for this most adorable 


—most bewitching—most beautiful maiden, so | 
| sleeping room ?” 


cousin, Eva. 
dress,, with: a-|, 
her 


saying that she—Clemence—is not now in her 


“T mean, Athelstane, exactly what I say. 
Clemence, as youw)call her”—with a» mockine 
emphasis on the Climistian name-of Aithelstan.’s 
beloved—* Clemenea; as youvealli tery went ou 
‘into the grounds by a side doom im the ~ ah 
eorridor that leads into: the shrubbery. [ 
watehed her, and there she is mow at this 
moment pacing up mg T fave watched 


her from my window. waittyou: will see 
her come.up again promenily olin gute and 
calm as any saint. Oh, the hussey !”" 


“ Why deceitful ?” asked ow wre «You 
do-not, you:dare not insinuatethat. Clemence is 
not as good, as pure as a.maitem:should be 
that she steals out of the homse imithe: dead of 
the night to meet some waetched!clandestine 
lover ? ‘Surely: fate would never mockme or any 


honest man with such - he; the bare 
t ht is madmess. ayia cl 
Athelstane: laid hy anger-nerved 


hand on his Ts arm,. ha 
“Speak,” he said: “ Don't Keeymerin sus- 
pense! Whatdo you rman Pans ma that 


Clemence is nowin the and un- 
protected at two o’cloek bei mid- 
winter? It is memepeeile | a " 
* It is ‘Dut it 
Eva. answered, cali paw yor nh ‘hold ot 
Atthelstore’ss \ } pe 
slender but stromg 
consin,” she teat me, ‘Athol. 
stane.””” 
Athelstane stance relinguistied: lis: hold of 
: “Putt drive me 
mad, you db indwedi. db) you insinuate 
| “Lem thet ele Ties 2 secret, 
nt am eal Jou a Sie ie not the 
‘immoceuttunsidien you Hert Be; sho is 
@ womepwitipa past, and’ « and stormy 


one. It is fearful to think that she has won 
your love. I believe—yes, I verily believe you 
would lay down your life to serve her. Yes, 
even if you knew all.” 

“I? Yes, for what would'my life be worth 
tome if she were faithless. Yes, if you talked 
for ever to me you would not change my love 
for her into contempt or indifference, for it is 
part of myself.” 

Eva turned away her head very impatiently 
and walked up the room holding her hands 
clasped before her. 

* t see that it is useless, Athelstane ; go your 
own way; I have tried to save’you but it is im- 

ossible. You must go on to the bitter end. 
Wea your divinity. Ha, ha! what a bride you 
will have won! The queenof three London 
seasons, the belle of London society, the queen 
of beauty and of fashion; but, oh, what a 
broken-hearted wretch you will be even then, 
Athelstane, cousin to whom I, have given my 
foolish heart, even then TI will be your friend ; 
yes, your faithful friend.until death. There is 
no limit, cousin, to what a ‘woman will do and 
dare and endure for one whom she loves, and 
so——’ 

Eva put her hand to. her wildly orn 
heart, striving so to still its- beatings, and s 
drew a long, painful breath that was half a ben 

“ And so,” she continued, “when she is your 
wife and she is driving’ you frantic come to me 
under any circumstances and I will help you 
to the utmost limit of my power. Good nigat, 
now, Athelstane, and may Heaven have pity on 
.- and bless you.’ 

Eva passed swiftly out of the room: Athel- 
stane was léft alone: with the staring, helpless 
Horace; the: fire burnt red in the ‘low grate, 
the lights burned dim. A'thelstane paced the 
room with long strides, the ominous warnings 
of Eva disturbed his mind, and excited his brain 
and his nerves, both of which were in an un- 
healthy’ state through distress of mind and 
want of sleep. 

«Clemence, Clemence; I will watch—I must 
watch, I will be outside the door of herchamber,. 
I will—— Hark, is that her footstep ?” 

He stole out of the room without taking a 





«Tell me,” he said; ‘what do you mean by 





light, and he heard distinctly a sound’ of foot- 
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steps ascending the carpeted staircase, another 
moment and, Clemence-—yes, it was Clemnnce, 
appeared. at the head of the stairs, in one hand 
she held ‘a shadedjlamp, in, the other an open 
book. 

Something in her queemlike step and 
haughty attitude. kept him back, and_ inspired 
him with a great and nameless awe; he would 
no more have dared now, to interrupt Clemence, 
or speak to her even, than he would have dared 
intrude some paltry, business upon. the notice of 
some widowed queen returning from the 
funeral of a, beloved..spouse.’ How was it— 
what was it in the name of the mystical that 
filled those divinely lovely eyes of Clemenee 
Melrose as with a strange and unearthly 
radiance ? 

She was. pale, lovelier than the morning 
star, and. she passed him by, close by without 
once seeing him,and so, went on and entered 
her room, while Athelstane watched her froma 
distance,.and she closed her door firmly and 
softly, and listening outside like one | spell- 
bound in an evil dream he heard her. tura the 
key in the ,lock. 


* * * * ¥ 


The next day all the Melrose family left 
Wolvermoor for London. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
LEONTINE MELROSE, 


Time and chance are but a tide, 
Slighted:love is hard to bide. 
Roprar Borys. 


Werks, weeks, weeks, dreary winter weeks— 
how they have followed one another like-a flock 
of crows flying home te roost in the churchyard 
elms. Al black and monotonous, and all the 
while I have heard as it were the sound of their 
mournful cawing-every day’ has seemed to say: 
‘ Like the last; like the last, Ifke the last, no 
change, nothing brighter, 'no Hope. Oh, this 
weary, weary life. Will he never come back, 
and if he does will there be'any kindness, any 
look that answers the wild‘question my heart is 
forever asking ? Does hé love me?” 

This rhapsody is:a portion of a young girl's 
diary, a couple of leaves of her self communings. 
The girl is: Leontine Melrose. Life in St. 
Charles Street, Bayswater, has been melancholy 
and sad for those: long eold weeks of midwinter 
during which Athelstane has been’ away at 
Wolvermoar: ‘Poverty has laid her cold, hard 
hand upon the threshold of the poor home like 
the shadow of 'the Ravenof’ Edgar Poe’s great 
fantastic poem—the shadow of the evil thing 
called poverty has rested over the doorway, and 
the beak of the birdof ill omen is in the hearts 
of all the Melrose family. They owé far’ more 
than they can pay, and the grocer’ now refuses 
to trust. 

Mr. William ‘Melrose only earns one hundred 
pounds a year, and Leontine earns about twenty. 
‘This pitiful sum has to paythe rent, clothe, ‘ahd 
feed seven persons, while all the money: that 
Mrs. Rodney:pays monthly hasto be applied 'to 
purchasing the furniture for her rooms on the 
new hire system. 

There are times in the lives of most ‘of''us 
mortals when circumstances seem to combine 
against us as if to. overwhelm us in one Dlack 
ruin.. Everything goes: wrong; every face is 
turned. against us. Overhead ‘is a dark ‘sky 
which shuts out the heavens. We look around 
and see no break, not one gleam of hope’ in’ all 
that darkness, and then suddenly there is lieht 
upon our path, amd thevamgel of hope descends 
and stands close to us, and ‘whispers to us to be 
of good cheer. 

lt was a January night, and the bitter north 
wind was howling down: the: desolate empty 
suburban-stveets. The pavements were sprinkled 
with snow. It:was.a fine, cheerful night for 


the gay and:-young and rich—a night ‘for 
Christmas iced cakes and candied fruits and 
twelfth night: kings and queens for the little 
ones, and ‘of-dances and soft’ flirtations and 
wanderings through warmedand lighted eon- 








servatories,for the elder maidens; a night for 
aldermen to give great repists, and mazried 
dames to show off their velvets and their dia- 
monds; a fine night for the rich, but Leontine 
Melrose sat sobbing in a little shabby armchair 
by the side of her small shabby bedstead, which 
with its scant and narrow bedclothes she 
shared with her little eldest half sister. 

That young person lay now very soundly 
asleep in the said shabby bed; her legs were 
right across it. Milly Melrose was noted asa 
“kicker ;” she was.a@ young person of great 
views as regarded “space” after her eyelids 
were once sealed down by the goddess of sleep, 
and poor Leontine was frequently awakened by 
finding the heels of Miss Milly close to her 
mouth or eyes. 

Milly had been happily asleep for hours 
dreaming, as. she informed, Leontiue in the 
morning, that they had roast chicken-and 
damson pudding for supper, and that she and 
her sister were to have new green velveteen 
dresses. 

Leontine is cold; she shivers, She is wrapped 
in a poor little shawl put over her poor dress 
that she usually wears in the house when her 
teaching is over. She has just been writing 
down these fanciful and perhaps foolish lines 
with which this chapter opened. She leans-her 
pretty head on her pretty hand and sighs. 

That day Mrs. Watson, the lady in St. John’s 
Wood where Leontine teaches daily, has told 
her that after that week she will not require her 
services, since she is actually going to reside in 
Germany with her family. So Leontine will 
not have one shilling to call her own; she has 
very few now, and her step-mother has been 
saying that afternoon “that the sooner they all 
go to. the workhouse the better.” 

Leontine has not heard one word of Mr. 
Athelstane Rodney since he left except that he 
has been “ enjoying himself immensely.” Mrs. 
Rodney has told her that. She has not seen a 
newspaper for the last week, neither has: her 
father, and thus it happens that she is quite 
ignorant of the dreadful fate which has befallen 

orace Rodney, and she little dreams that 
Athelstane is now virtually the heir to his 
uncle’s title and estates. . 

All at once came a light, sharp rap on the 
door of the room. Leontine started, hurried 
away her diary, then went and opened the door 
and found standing in the passage no less a 
person than Mrs. Rodney’s confidential ser- 
vant. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Melrose, but. Mrs. 
Rodney wishes very much to speak to you if 
you could make it convenient just to step down 
for five minutes.” 

« T—I was just goirg to bed,” said Leontine, 
‘and it is eleven o'clock, and I have this 
shabby dress:on.” 

“No matter at all, Miss Melrose, if you dan’t 
mind, for’ Mrs: Rodney thought almost you 
were in bed wntil she heard you stir.” 

« Well,” said Leontine, “TI will come down,” 


‘and accordingly she followed the confidential 


maid into the sitting-room of Mrs. Rodney: 

She found that lady lounging in an armehair 
before a bright fire; an open letter lay on’ her 
lap. 

: Won’t you take a glass of'wine, Miss Mel- 
rose ?” said the mother of Athelstane; “ you look 
so cold.” 

Leontine thanked’ her, and’ accepted. She 
really did feel cold and sad and faint. All the 
while that she was sipping the wine she was 
looking at the open letter which the elder lady 
was reading and: re-reading, and she was 
wondering what mews it could possibly contain 
that could affect her. At last Mrs, Rodney 
looked up and said : 

“You have an engagement—a daily engage- 
ment. Is it a very valuable one, Miss Mel- 
rase P”” 

«“T no longer have it; I have lost it,’ Leon- 
tine said, quickly. 

“Ah! then that is quite fortunate in one 
sense. I will read you what my‘son Athelstane 
says about you. I suppose you have heard of 
the terrible affliction that has fallen on me, Miss 
Melrose. My son Horace, my eldest son; heir 


to the baronetcy, has been set on by some vil- 
| lanous peasants—those Yorkshire peasants are 
|80 revengeful—and almost killed. He will 
| never be able to write a letter or stand upright, 
or even speak again as long as he lives.” 

“Good heavens!’ cried Leontine. ‘Oh, 
dear madame, and thisis your son! How kave 
you borne it?” 

Mrs. Rodney wept a little, and dried her still 
fine eyes on a fine cambric handkerchief. The 
reader may remember that Horace had gone to 
live with Sir Robert whiie yet a very young 
child, and thus it may have happened that his 
mother’s heart had cooled towards him; but 
indeed Mrs. Rodney’s heart was nota very warm 
one at any time. She was, of course, shocked 
and grieved at what had befallen her son; but 
she could not forget that Athelstane, in whose 
faith and generosity she had. every confidence, 
was now the heir to the wealth and title, and 
she felt that, personally she would bea gainer 
by the property changing hands. 

Had poor Horace Rodney become Sir Horace 
there is not much probability that he would 
have troubled. himself to look after the weli- 
being of his mother; or indeed of anybody save 
himself. 

«We must learn as we advance in life to sup- 
port these trials with firmness,” said Mrs. Rod- 
ney, and then she continued, ‘‘ Now I will read 
you what Athelstane says: *My aunt is very 
much upset by what has happened. Alice is 
going into Scotland on a long visit, the shock 
of this has so shaken her nerves. There re- 
mains only Eva, who is always busy in the 
house and in the parish. Luady Rodney said she 
would give the world to find a quiet, ladylike, 
well-principled young person as a companion, 
and she would give fifty pounds a year, and of 
course every home comfort. Ask Miss Melrose 
if she would like to undertake the situation. 
The duties will be light.’ ” 

Leontine asked herself one question when this 
offer was made to her, and’ the question was 
this : 

«© Will he be there?” 

The next moment Mrs: Rodney answered it. 

“My son will be a great deal at Wolvermoor, 
off-and on; but he will not abandon his studies 
at: the bar. Although he is now Sir Robert's 
heir he will be often in London. I may tell 
you”’-looking up:at Leontine with searching, 
rather cruel. eyes—“I may tell you that my son 
is engaged to be married. He says nothing of 
it; but my niece Alice has found it out some- 
how. It seems he is engaged to Miss Melrose, 
daughter of Lord Melrose.” 

The hot blood from a jealous heart dyed the 
fair cheek of Leontine. 

“ My father is, the true Lord Melrose,” she 
said. ‘ Some day it williall be found.out.” 

« Ah, well, perhaps it will be,’ Mrs. Rodney 
answered, languidly. ‘ But the old earl,must 
acknowledge your father first, must he not, 
and disinherit his present heir? I would not 
build on. anything so unlikely were J in, your 
place. I hope you will make a conquest of some 
rich man., Why don’t you try ?” 

But Leontine was. thinking of her chanee- 
meeting with her beautiful black-eyed, goiden- 
haired cousin on the night when that youn: 
lady’s humble lady friend was murdered, and 
she remembered the scorn with which *the 
beautiful aristocrat had repudiated the idea that 
her name could be spelled like that of the young 
person'“‘ who played the music,” as Doctor #inu- 
can phrased it.” 

«© And so he loves her?” the girl said to her 
suffering heart. ‘“ Her and her father stands in 
the place where mine should stand. She holds 
the fortune, the position, which should be nrine, 
and now she has won the heart of Athelstane— 
that heart which I once almost dreamed was 
mine.” 

She looked down at the carpet with her heart 
and mind in a tumult and chaos of thought. 
She was roused by Mrs. Rodney saying, quite 
sharply: 

«Well, I suppose the position then is not 
good enough for you? Am I to tell Mr. Rod- 
ney so?” 

“Tell Mr. Rodney,” answered Leontine, “I 
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thank him much, and I will accept the offer. I 
can help my father then.” 

« But you will have to dress well,” said Mrs. 
Rodney, sharply. ‘“ You can’t occupy a position 
of that kind unless you are well dressed, so you 
must not send your father all you earn.” 

«“ Not all,” said Leontine; “but I am sure 
I can dress myself well on twenty pounds a 
year.” 

** Well, if you like'to accept the situation it 
is yours,” said Mrs. Rodney. 

And so the bargain was completed. 


* * * * * 

Lady Rodney sent Leontine fifteen pounds 
wherewith to purchase a few suitable dresses 
in which to make her first appearance in polite 
society. Just as these were made up came a 
telegram telling Miss Melrose not to start on 
the day appointed, since the family were coming 
to town, and she was to join them at the house 
they had taken, furnished, from their country 
neighbour, Sir Peter Lingham, a fine old house 
in Cavendish Square. 

Owing to the delicate health of Lady Rodney, 
Sir Robert had not regularly occupied his fine 
large housein Park Lane. For years the furni- 
ture had been all either pic of or taken to 
Wolvermoor, and the house let on a term of 
years, and frequently during the London season. 
Lady Rodney had spent all the gay months 


at Wolvermoor, while her daughters had been ; 


chaperoned by some one or other of their 
fashionable friends at whose house they had 
visited, but now Sir Robert had actually taken 
the grand old furnished house of Sir Peter for 
six months—namely, from February till August, 

Sir Peter had been so long away from Eng- 
land that he was determined, he said, to spend 
quite six months at his noble Yorkshire house, 
Hazlemere Hall. Little did Leontine Melrose 
dream how all these arrangements with which 
she had apparently nothing to do were to affect 
her future life. One chance hangs on to 
another in the perplexing ‘chain of events that 
binds our mysterious human lives into shapes 
and sequences that form a story. 

Leontine had orders to go that very after- 
noon to nineteen, Cavendish Square and see that 
tea was prepared for Lady Rodney and Miss 
Rodney in the back library called the Chintz 
room by five o’clock in the afternoon. The in- 
valid lady and her eldest daughter (Alice was in 
Scotland) were to arrive at half-past four. Sir 
Robert with Athelstane and Horace, the invalid, 
was travelling by slow and easy stages to 
London. 

There was a certain Sir Fulke Wraymouth, a 
very great American doctor, who had consented 
to become a naturalised subject of England, 
and even to accept the honour of knighthood 
from the Queen as a mark of her esteem, since 
he had affected an almost miraculous cure on a 
valued member of her household. 

This great man was now a rage in London; 
he had no time to go into the provinces, and 
Sir Robert had taken it into his head that he 
would be able to effect a cure on his favourite. 

“ So that in a day or so I shall see him,” said 
Leontine to herself. 

Poor child, she had spent as little on her new 
dresses as she possibly could, while she still 
managed to appear attired in ladylike, graceful 
fashion. Five pounds of the fifteen which Lady 
Rodney had sent her she had given to her 
father. She wound her arms about his neck, 
bade him adieu, kissed her little half sisters and 
her step-mother (Cesar was not at home) and 
then she stepped into the cab, which conveyed 
her and her trunk to the Westbourne Park 
Station. 

Athelstane’s mother had told her that it 
would now be always necessary for her to travel 
first class, so she took her place in a luxurious 
compartment. There was only one passenger 
in the carriage besides herself, an old man with 
white hair, leering, wicked eyes, false teeth, 
and a gold headed cane. As soon as the train 
moved on he turned towards Leontine and said 
with a fearful mocking politeness : 





“Will you allow me to close the window ?” 
«No, thank you,” said Leontine in alarm. 
Somehow the old man frightened her. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Te funeral of John Aveling was over. The 
body of the financial potentate had been con- 
signed to that grave to which the millionaire 
as well as the beggar must descend, and in 
Ashurst, his deserted home, a solemn hush 
| prevailed as though the chill of death had not 
yet been warmed by the returning tide of ordi- 
nary life. 

The stately, luxurious rooms were still dark- 
ened, or at least the bright outer sunshine but 
feebly struggled into them through the heavy 
damask curtains drawn close before the win- 
dows ; the servants moved noiselessly about, 
speaking in whispered tones, while those who 
came and went to and fro from the house had 
the appearance of persons who had been chilled 
and subdued by the recent presence of the 
dead. 

In a remote room of the house—which, by 
the way, was a large, irregular structure, at 
some distance from the metropolis, built and 
furnished with every suburban acquisition—sat 
Mark Upton, silent, moody and dispirited. 
His face was haggard and his whole appear- 
ance presented that aspect of limpness and 
weakness which follow severe mental trial or 
exertion. 

Though the occupants of the house knew it 
not save by his altered looks, the past three 
days had been to Mark Upton of the sort which 
age a man more than years of ordinary life, for 
in those few sunrisings and sunsettings he had 
waged a hard fight with bitter disappointment, 
baffled avarice and soul corroding envy. 

The servants of the house, as they met him 
in his restless wanderings about the place, 
looked at him pityingly, supposing that the death 
of his generous patron—the uncle upon whom 
he had so zealously and faithfully attended— 
had wrought this change; and even Edward 
Aveling himself, noting the suffering counten- 
ance, the suddenly emaciated frame and un- 
steady steps, felt his resentment grow less, and 
thus the first step towards reconciliation proved 
not quite so galling as he had anticipated. 

The cousins did not meet until the day of 
John Aveling’s funeral, for neither wished to 
hasten the moment when he should encounter 
the guilty eye of the other. It needed all 
Edward’s nerve and all Upton’s self-control to 
endure their first interview, for in the mind of 
both their last meeting at the house of Levy 
was uppermost, and that rencontre seemed all 
the more trying and disgraceful in contrast 
with the solemn announcement which termi- 
nated it. 

That both had suffered keenly was evident as 
the two men looked into each other’sfaces. The 
sight of Upton’s suffering aspect, as we have 
said, softened the hatred of his younger cousin, 
but Edward Aveling’s pale face and hollow 
eyes did not produce the same effect upon the 
other. 

Instead, he secretly rejoiced at these tokens 
of distress, for they revealed to him a capacity 
for suffering which he had not hitherto sus- 
pected, and he vengefully resolved that he 
would tax such sensibility to the utmost. 

So now the pale, wan, haggard man sat in 
his remote room poring over neglects which he 
mistook for wrongs; slights which he looked 
upon as crimes; and in his disappointment and 
rage he was planning new enterprises of signal 





“Of what use has been all my scheming, my 
self-sacrifice, and my deep laid plans?” he 
thought. “TI toiled early and late. I planned 
better than ever man planned before ; success 
seemed certain. I it in my grasp, when 
death snatched it from me. he but lived 
an hour, a half, a quarter of an hour longer, 
all would have been well. The new will was 
already prepared; it lacked nothing but his 
signature, and that could have been so easily 
added, had it not heen for that fatal, that un- 
necessary scene. Why did I not foresee the 
result of Edward’s violence? Why did I not 
smother my own resentment, as I had so often 
done before, and still soothe the old man, and 
put off the youngerone? Then this catastrophe 
would have been averted, and when death did 
arrive it would have found me master of Ashurst, 
and not this scoundrelly Aveling, who has for- 
feited his inheritance a thousandfold. If I 
had only been a little more or a little less 
cautious ; if I had only scanned a little closer 
the line which divides the possible from the 
impossible ; if I had broached the subject of 
his signature a little sooner; or if I had waited 
until a different moment to fling that taunting 
threat at my cousin, all would still have gone 
well.” 

And thus for a long time the baffled schemer 
sat conning over the chances of what might 
have been. But presently his thoughts took a 
different turn, and his mind reached out into 
the future to see by what means he could lay 
hold upon new.schemes. 

He smiled with self-congratulatory pride as 
he remembered how shrewdly he had permitted 
his cousin to rush from his father’s honse into 
new and greater complications, even when that 
father lay dead. 

He recollected how he had watched the ha- 
rassed young man as he strode from the house, 
and how, secreted himself, he had heard the 
order to drive to Levy, the money-lender’s ; and 
thereby he knew that one of his most craftily- 
planned schemes would speedily be consum- 
mated. 

Everything had gone as he had wished except 
that most important part of all—the signing of 
the new will—and towards that end every other 
plan had pointed. He thought again of his 
interview with the money-lender; of the mar- 
riage certificate, which was safe in his posses- 
sion; and then he fell into deep speculations 
concerning his cousin’s conduct respecting that 
ill-assorted alliance. 

Aveling would never acknowledge it ; of that 
Mark Upton was convinced; even his own thin 
lip curled with scorn as he thought of the 
miserable little creature whom his cousin had 
espoused ; yet that smile turned toone of malice 
as he reflected upon the bitter blow it would be 
to the bridegroom’s pride should the marriage 
be made public. 

Mark Upton had it in his power to make that 
marriage public, and to prove it too; for had he 
not spent his few hoarded thousands to secure 
the certificate? The wealth he had hoped to 
make his own had, eluded his grasp. Money 
was his idol; it must be obtained, and by what 
means was he to win it so congenial to his 
nature as by fraud, intimidation and double 
dealing ? 

So he would patiently bide his time. The 
moment would come when Edward Aveling 
would surely give half his fortune to get pos- 
session of that certificate, or, better still, he 
would extort from the wretched bridegroom 
from time to time such sums as would slow.y 
and surely rob him of the wealth which rigbt- 
fully belonged to the patient, faithul nephew, 
and not to thespendthrift son. Thus the crafty 
schemer plotted on. 

Once he paused, for the thought of Levy 
arrested him, and stopped the flow of his self- 
assumed success. Would the money-lender 
anticipate his own designs, and would he employ 
the same threats to extort money from his 
quondam client ? 

The query chilled the avaricious heart of the 
man; but the next moment he discarded the 





depth and perplexity. 





suspicion as unfounded. 
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“No,” he murmured, “ Levy would not dare 
break his promise to me. He has solemnly 
agreed to leave the country and never return. 
He and I are already too well known to each 
other for my own ease of mind. With him out 
of the way I shall have the game in my own 
hands, and I shall bleed Edward Aveling as 
freely as I wish.” 

Upton remained silent for some moments, 
for a certain fact respecting his cousin perplexed 
him. 

“Tt puzzles me,” he presently murmured, 
“it puzzles me that my wild young relative 
seems to turn the cold shoulder upon his former 
boon companions. He has paid his debts of 
honour already, but I have noticed that those 
cormorants who fed upon his folly go away with 
crestfallen countenances. Perhaps he is medi- 
tating a pious ‘reform,’ and thinks to retrieve 
his past by sanctimonious good behaviour. Let 
him try that dodge. So weak a nature as his 
will not long hold out, and even if it does, my 
chances are improved; for the more sanctified he 
grows the less he will care to have this hor- 
ribly scandalous marriage proclaimed to the 
world. No—no,” he repeated, after a moment’s 
reflection, “the game is all my own. Levy 
leaves the country to-day never to return, so all 
the profits of this business will be mine.” 

He took up the morning’s paper which lay 
unopened upon the table. He turned to the 
shipping column to satisfy himself that the 
name of “ Berthold Levy” was on the list of 
outgoing passengers; but, as his eye ran over 
the sheet in search of the item he wished, an 
announcement of another nature transfixed him 
with surprise. 

It was a notice of the marriage of Edward 
Aveling and Rachael Levy, boldly, succinctly and 
truthfully set forth, with all the usual accom- 
panying information. 

The paper dropped from Upton’s nerveless 
grasp, and for an instant he sat as if crushed 
by an overwhelming calamity. Only recently 
recovered from one shock, he was now visi 
by another of almost equal violence, and for a 
moment the baffled plotter was incapable of 
thought or movement. 

At last by slow and even painful degrees it 
sll became clear to him. He remembered how 
frequently Levy had complained of the expenses 
of the girl’s keeping ; he remembered the very 
arguments by which he had been influenced to 
consent to her marriage with the spendthrift, 
and now those very arguments started up to 
confound him; for had not the astute Israelite 
taken the surest means of ridding himself of a 
troublesome charge by thus publicly throwing 
her upon her husband ? 

The marriage certificate, which had been 

purchased at an exorbitant outlay of ill-spared 
money, was now valueless ; it was scarcely worth 
the paper upon which it was written. Upton’s 
fine schemes of extortion fell to the ground like 
the card-houses which children build, and, 
falling into a species of despair, to which such 
natures are especially prone, the man threw 
himself back in his chair and wrestled in the 
torment of baffled hate and rage. 
__ Yet how amply he would have been consoled 
if at that moment he could have witnessed a 
scene transpiring in that very house and not 
—_— yards distant from the chambér where he 
sat. 

An adverse fate, or a merciless Nemesis, had 
planned a counter-stroke which he did not ex- 
pect, and Edward Aveling was now reaping the 
first fruits of that whirlwind whose seeds he had 
sown with so lavish a hand. 

The three days which had gone by since the 
death of John Aveling had been days of extreme 
anguish to his son, for death had brought him 
face to face with his real self, and he shuddered 
as he contemplated the ghastly image. The 
follies which had been so dear to him he now 
despised ; his boon companions were now re- 
vealed to him in their true colours, and his pre- 
sent warmest desire was to atone for his past, to 
cancel its obligations, to forget it if he could, 
and henceforth lead a better life. 

But this resolve required a degree of bravery 
which none save himself could comprehend, for 





to no human ear had he yet confided all the 
dark secrets of his past. 

The scene at the money-lender’s recurred to 
him like a horrible nightmare. Heated by 
wine as he had been, driven to desperation by 
his pressing wants, he scarcely knew or realised 
his most alarming difficulty, but it was not 
long before he was brought to a keen sense of 
it. 

Sitting alone in his own little parlour the 
morning after his father’s burial, sad, pale and 
distraught, he was aroused from his melancholy 
reverie by the entrance of a servant with a 
message that visitors were below desirous of see- 
ing him. 

“Tell them I see no one,” was the reply. 
“Yon had orders to that effect this morning.” 

“And so I told these people, sir, but they 
would not hear to your not being seen. Nothing 
would do but I must come and fetch you.” 

““Who and what are they?” demanded the 
young man, impatiently. 

“T cannot tell, sir; they would not give their 
names, but their errand seems an important 
one.” 

A flush of annoyance passed over Aveling’s 
face, forin such importunate visitors he doubted 
not he should discover certain adventurous 
creditors whose names would not bear repeti- 
tion in that sombre, mourning house. So rising 
reluctantly and regretfully he descended to the 
pleasant morning-room where his visitors 
awaited him. 

He started back surprised and indignant 

when, upon opening the door, he beheld Levy 
and the young girl whom he called his niece. 
But the Israelite, nowise abashed by his for- 
bidding reception, arose at the young man’s 
entrance, and coming forward to meet him, 
said : 
«Ah, Mr. Aveling, I see you did not expecta 
visit from us so soon, but business is business, 
sir, at all times and seasons. I go very soon on 
along journey, to be gone I cannot tell how 
long, and before I went I thought it my duty 
to come here to——” 

“To receive a certain payment, I suppose,” 
interrupted the perturbed host. “Iam desirous 
of cancelling all such obligations. Name the 
sum I owe you and I will draw my cheque for it 
at once.” 

“No, no, you mistake me,” replied Levy, 
shaking his head. “I have my money—that 
is all settled. I told you that I start very soon 
upon a long journey, so I come to say something 
to you before I go.” 

Edward Aveling knew that an interview of 
more than ordinary difficulty was before him. 
He glanced at the girl at the further end of the 
room, and a slight qualm of pity for her touched 
him. 

“Let us discuss our business in another 
room,” he said, opening the door of the adjoin- 
ing library and motioning the money-lender to 
enter. 

The man obeyed, and the door was closed be- 
hind them, leaving the girl alone sitting passive 
and motionless. She had come to this place at 
her uncle’s command—she knew not the why 
or the wherefore, not daring to disobey or to 
question. 

When Levy and the young master of Ashurst 
were alone together, the former repeated for 
the third time the announcement of his intended 
journey. 

“TI go away fora long time,” he said, “so I 
have brought you your wife.” 

“My wife!’ echoed Aveling, disdainfully. 
Then recovering himself, he resumed: “Ah, 
yes, I remember something about an absurd 
little ceremony which took place the other 
evening, but that must now be arranged. Of 
course, it was not legal, considering the circum- 
stances, and now, being in a position to satisfy 
your claims——” 

**No, no,” again repeated Levy. “I make 
no claims. All that has been arranged, I 
bring you your wife, for the marriage was very 
legal. And see, here it is in black and white,” 
and he held up to the young man’s amazed 
vision the paper with the same announcement 
which had so transfixed Upton. 





‘Whose work is this ?” cried Aveling, angrily’ 
“What meddling idiot has done this piece of 
mischief ?” 

“I did it,’ retorted the money-lender, 
promptly. 

“What right had you to do anything of the 
kind?” demanded the other, his fury rising 
higher and higher as he realised the perplexing 
situation in which he found himself. 

“‘T had the best right in the world,” answered 
Levy. “Do you suppose I shall leave my niece 
unprotected when I go away, or do you suppose 
: shall not see that her husband acknowledges 

er ?” 

« Acknowledge her?” echoed Aveling, pas- 
sionately. ‘Never !—never will I claim a low- 
bred, ignorant Jewess as my wife.” 

“You cannot help yourself,” returned the 
money-lender, his eyes flashing resentment of 
Aveling’s insulting words. ‘“ I knew you would 
think of disowning and denying your marriage, 
so I provided for all that. You may scorn and 
insult us Jews all you please, but it won’t help 
you outof this marriage. The girl is your wife. 
You can’t deny it; and if you do, there are 
good witnesses to prove it, soa public fight to 
throw her off will only make matters worse. 
Ah!’ he added, contemptuously, ‘ you 
Gentiles hold yourselves above the despised 
Jews, but there was never a Jew who would 
sneak out of a sacred promise such as you have 
made.” 

Edward Aveling sank into a chair, for this 
interview, this open claim, filled him with con- 
sternation. In thinking of his ill-assorted mar- 
riage he had supposed that some mercenary in- 
fluence would induce Levy to keep it secret, but 
the latter’s manner now frustrated all such 
hope. 

Nevertheless, the young man presently re- 
covering himself, said : 

“Mr. Levy, I acknowledge that this isa bad 
predicament both for the girl and forme. You 
say that the marriage is legal, a fact which at 
present Iam in no fit cundition todispute. You 
have made it public, thinking, I suppose, that 
thereby you have taken the surest means of 
forcing me to abide by it; but I tell you I will 
never claim this wife which you have thrust 
upon me. I will give her a suitable mainten- 
ance until such time as the courts can annul 
the hateful contract; but as for presenting her 
to the world as my wife—as for installing her 
as mistress of Ashurst—I would rather die than 
do it !” 

“You may please yourself as to that,” re- 
turned Levy, coldly. ‘I have brought her 
here, and here she must stay.” 

“Indeed!” cried Aveling, hotly. “Do you 
presume to dictate as to who shall constitute my 
household ?”” 

“What will you do?” returned the other, 
with exasperating calmness. ‘She has noother 
home than this, for I have given up my little 
apartment in the city, and shall go from here to 
the dock to sail for bright Bohemia. Will you 
turn her out intothe street? Will you send for 
a policeman to take her away? If you do I 
will say, ‘ Sir, this young woman is Mr. Edward 
Aveling’s wife. I will prove it to you. Come 
to the station and send for Rabbi Israel Cohen, 
for Mr. Thalberg, and for Mrs. Steinberger, and 
for Joseph Hirschmann. They all witnessed 
the marriage, and if you would like to see the 
certificate——’ ” 

“Stop!” cried Aveling, almost beside him- 
self with perplexity. ‘You drive me frantic 
with your horrible names and threats! Let me 
think a moment. Letus come to some amicable 
settlement. I mean the girl no harm, and will 
do her no injury if you are reasonably inclined 
yourself. Take her away and neither you nor 
she shall have any reason to doubt my gene- 
rosity. It is for her sake as well as my own that 
this arrangement should be made, for otherwise 
her whole life will be ruined.” 

Levy shrugged his shoulders. 

“IT cannot do anything else than what I have 
said,” he returned, doggedly. 

“You Had better think twice before you 
refuse,” responded Aveling. “I am not afraid 
to publicly proclaim the circumstances attending 
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this wharriage. I'am not the only imprudent } and arose as though the interview which brought 


‘young fellow who ‘has foolishly fallen into the 
toils of a grasping usurer.” 

The Israelite compressed his lips angrily. 

“ Neither are you the only young man who has 
forged his father’s name and almost ruined a 
‘ grasping usurer’ thereby!” he retorted.” “I 
have that bit of paper put safely away, Mr. 
Aveling; and let me tell you that if I ever hear 
that you have put away or ill-treated Rachael 


Levy in any way soever, I will return, though | 


obstacles mountain high ‘stood in my way, and 
proclaim the reason why the ‘ grasping usurer’ 


trapped you as he did. So mind what you do, sir 


—mind what you do, or you will find that all the 
money your father left won’t keep you out of a 
prison !” ' 
The man did not wait to note the éffect of his 
words. He did not return to the room where he 
had left the waiting girl, but striding to a low, 


French window, threw it open, stepped out upon | 


the lawn beneath, and almost before Edward 
Aveling was aware of his departure, he had left 


the grounds and was driving rapidly back to | 


town. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Marx Upton, gazing sullenly, almost fiercely, 
out of his window ina remote angle of ‘the 
house, saw Levy leap from the library easement 
and hurriedly leave the estate. 

Instantly his teeming fancy saw possibilities 
of fresh mischief, and lightly springing to the 
ground from his own window, he cautiously ap- 
proached that suite of apartments where the 
interview between his cousin -and ‘the Israelite 
described in the last chapter took place. 

He went noiselessly, and to all appearances 
quite casually, as though taking an aimless 
stroll, yet when he reached that ‘portion of the 
lawn upon which the windows of the morning 
room looked, he, dropped into a garden chair, 
for his attentive ear caught the sound of voices 
within. 

It needed but a moment to enable him to dis- 
tinguish the tonesof his eousin’ speaking with 
scareely concealed excitement, ‘but the ‘infre- 
quent rejoinders from ‘another person, ‘falling 
indistinctly on his ear, he liad some difficulty at 
first in recognising; so without ‘hesitation he 
resolved to remain where he sat, feeling sure that 
he-shonld thus be able to gather certain’ valu- 
able scraps of information. 

Could he have looked within that reom his 
own: disappointment would have seemed par- 
tially avenged, for -his: cousin’s perplexity and 
suffermg were too plainly depicted upon his 
countenance to leave any doubt of their sin- 
cerity. 

The young'man, stunned by Levy’s Visit, by 
his errand, his determination and his’sudder de- 
parture; remained’ for a moment after the latter 
quitted the library nearly speechless with con- 
sternation. 

What did this new complication portend ? 
What did it not portend? Alas! none better 
than Edward Aveling knewthe dark possibilities 
which this event might insure. 

His first impulse was to order a carriage and 
send the girl in hot pursuit of the- heartless 
relative ‘who bad thus abandoned her; but a 
seeond thought showed him the futility of such 
a movement, for the money-lender ‘held a 
certain power over him from which he could 
not escape. 

He took.ene or'two ‘hurried turns about the 
reom, and then acknowledging the hopelessness 
of his position, boldly resolved to make the best 
of it, however galling it might prove. There- 
fore he walked towards the morningroom, 
opened the door and entered'the presence of the 
despised young creature whom he was compelled 
to receive as his wife. 

She sat wearily waiting with a look of passive 
endurance imprinted upon her face and figure. 
Her appearance was of the plainest, for the un- 
couth street garb in which she was‘arrayed dis- 
played to still greater disadvantage her unde- 
veloped figure and inelegant physique. She 
looked up timidly as Aveling entered the room, 


| her companion and herself to the place being 
| now terminated, their departure would imme- 


| diately follow. 
A shade of anxiety passed over her face, as 
‘looking beyond the young man, she failed to 
| perceive the figure of her uncle. 

| Avéling ¢losed the door behind him, and 
| coming forward signed to the girl to be: seated. 
She meehanically obeyed. 

* You are doubtless aware of the nature of 
| your visit here,” he said, ina cold, half sarcastic 
| tone. 

“IT came because Mr. Levy commanded ime,” 
she said, in a frightened, scarcely audible 
voice. 
| “Had you no will in the matter?’ he sharply 
| asked. 

“None,” she answered, still passively. “ Why 
should I have had ?” 

“Have you always obeyed this Levy 
blindly as in this present instance ?” 

« Always.” 

Aveling groaned in spirit, as again a disdain- 
| ful glance shot from his eyes towards the sub- 
ordinate creature before him. His lip curledas 

he went cn: 

“IT suppose you have some recollection of what 
transpired a few nights ago. I scarcely think 
your uncle has commanded you to forget that 
scene ?” 

A slight tinge of colour mounted into the 
olive-tinted cheek of the girl, but lowering her 
eyes she made no response. 

“T say,” he repeated, in a louder key, “I 
suppose you remember what happened three 
nights ago?” 

She looked up, and in a steadier voice than 
he had anticipated, said: 

“T cannot forget it.” 

**And doubtless do not choose to do so,” he 
retorted, as moment by moment the girl’s cha- 
racterless, weak nature, her plain and to him 
most forbidding exterior, became more and more 
apparent. 

Without replying to these last words. the girl 
again lowered her eyes and the slight flush 
faded from her cheek, leaving it of a sickly 
pallor which in no way enhanced her appearance 
in the young’ man’s ‘eyes. 

As moment after moment passed in the 

society of this low-born, ill-bred creature, he 
resented more and more deeply the hateful 
bond which allied them; as this resentment 
increased ‘it became éasier,and easier for 
him to palliate his own share in that disastrous 
affair. 
(Standing in this girl’s presence his own social 
superiority impressed him as it had never done 
before, and he would then and there have burst 
asunder the hateful tie which bound him if 
Levy’s parting threat were not still ringing in 
his'ears. He waited a moment or two to com- 
mand himself before he again spoke, and then 
it was with ill-restrained sarcasm. 

“May I ask,” he said, “what your wishes 
may be in ‘this most unhappy state of affairs ?” 

Again she looked timidly up, and said: 

My wishes?” Ihave none. Mr. Levy, my 
uncle, always decides for me.” 

“And a pretty decision he has chosen to 
make !” exclaimed Aveling, impatiently. “With 
the cool presumption of an autocrat he has 
brought me a wife and left ler, whether I will 
or not, going off without waiting for a reply, 
and ‘for aught I know, putting the circumfer- 
ence of the earth between us.” 

“What is that you said, sir?” ‘said the girl, 
looking up with more animation in face and 
‘manner than’she had before evinced. ‘“ Who 
has gone away ?” : 

“Who but that crdfty unéle, guardian or 
friend of yours, I do not know which.’ 

The girl arose to her feet. 

“Where has he gone?’ she. wildly asked, 
taking a step towards the door, as if to follow 
him. “When did he leave, and how? I did 
not see him when he went.” 

The girl’s agitation was so evidently sincere 
that the heart of Aveling smote him with a 
faint sentiment of pity. 


| 


as 





“It is needless for you to think of following 


—., 


‘him,’’he said, in a. somewhat kinder tone. «Tf 
what he told me is true you would havea diff. 
cult task to find him.” 

The girl looked wildly about her. 

‘Has has given up our old house,” she mur. 
mured, as if thinking aloud. “ He gave up th 
keys this morning, after selling everything the 
rooms contained, and before we came here he 
drove, to the docks and promised to return at 
elsven ; and it is past eleven now!” she added. 
in a louder voice. “It is past eleven now, the 
steamer has sailed, and I am left behind! Oh, 
what shall I do? ‘What shall I do?” 

Her distress was so apparent that Aveling 
could not find it in his heart to add to it by 
uttering all the bitter thoughts. which raged in 
his bosatn. 

He looked atiher as she ran to the window 
and. gazed out at the winding road by whichshe 
and her guardian had come to Ashurst,,and by 
which he had so;precipitately.and cruelly re- 
turned. Fora second or two she stood gazing 
thus, then turned and faced her companion— 
her husband—with that same, dull, apathetic 
look which.more than all else fixed his dislike 
and steeled his heart against her. 

“Yon and I must face things as they are,” 
be said, resuming his hard, «cold tone and 
manner, ‘ A:confounded, infernal marriage 
was planned for us, which I for my part was 
unable to refuse. .We may as well. be frank 
with each other:now, for after this morning I 
shall not trouble you with any interviews. I 
am_.so situated that, I:must.make the. best of a 
terribly. had matter; therefore I, shall assign 
you certain apartments in this heuse remote 
from my own, where you can lead the kind of 
life which suits you.best. You shail-nmever be 
disturbed. by me. I only exact. that,,you shall 
not fill the house with. your,-people,, or exact 
from.me any attentions. save ‘such as I am in- 
clined :to confer. ..For.my own part, I-shall 
spend the greater portion of my time, away from 
Ashurst. When lam. gone you are,at, liberty 
te range the house.as you choose, always ex- 
cepting, however, my own suite of roems, which 
you are never, upon any pretext, to, enter. I . 
shall instruct. my servants to treat you with due 
consideration, but I must bid you be, chary of 
taking any of them mto your, confidence. 
These restrictions. I consider reasonable, and I 
shall t.you to observe them.” 

The girl, who had turned from,the window, 
‘listened to. these commands. with.downeast eyes 


-and with hands.clasped before her.. ‘Alternately 


flushed and pallid, she. betrayed no other sign 
of emotion, unless the trembling,of the down- 
cast eyélids might have been.interpreted as 
such, 

Once: or twice her lips parted as if she de- 
signed. speaking, but the nervous tremor which 
made them quiver and clese interdicted the 
wotds she. might, have. spoken. Edward 
Aveling’s good) resolves were for the moment 
forgotten in the wild: turmoil of selfish feeling 
which swayed him. 

For years his own personal gratification had 
been the aim of his-existence. He had waged 
a terrible battle with.,his; egotistic. tendencies 
during the threedays just passed, but now, for 
a few moments his’ :self-restraint.broke the 
bounds he had set to it, and with evuel force 
his harsh words fell upon the unprotected 
giz who, stood,so solitary and defenceless before 


; cour and hate seems'to feed) most strangely 
at times upon.non-resistence, Had,Rachael Levy 
burst out in answering condemnation; had she 
pleaded.in self-defence her own girlish, almost 
childish years; bad.she bitterly reminded him 
of -his own base, acts,.and-upbraided him for 
having accepted;so.terrible a sacrifice of inno- 
cence ; had she,.in short, thrown back in the 
young man’s teeth the reproaches which he so 
selfishly heaped on her, it was Jikely that he 
would se abe to his. better self, and with 


that moral advocate she would ,have been 
accorded. better terms that were now vouchsafed 
her. 

Manliness, one of the first elements of a 
noble character. to be. assaulted and overborne 





by dissipation, is also one of the last to rise from 
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the slough into which.a long course of self-in- 
dulgence will throw. it. So Edward. Aveling, 
young, well-born, handsome, and rich, now took 
no blame to himself that upon the bowed head 
of this Soapieys gitl he heaped the full measure 
of his wrat. 

He even felt a eertain glow of self-adulation 
that he granted this pariah, as ‘he considered 
her, a shelter beneath his roof. Did he not 
prove himself more honourable than. many 
another’ because he did mot give her a well-filled 
pursé and bid her begone and never again cross 
his threshold ? 

Instead, he now tillowed this woman.a.home in 
his luxurious mansion: he would furnish her 
with comforts stch as doubtless she had never 
before even dreamed of ; he would ageept this 
maddening responsibility ; he,would grimly face 
the gibes and jeers of the world; he would bide 
his time when he might shake this incubus; off 
and regain the.freedom which he had: foolishly 
thrown away. 

So the girl’s subdued demeanour, her down- 
cast’. eyes, her closely clasped hands, had no 
effect upon the excited’ young man. Instead, 
he still went on: 

“You will also..observe my instruetions) in 
another particular. You will not obtrude your- 
self upon the notice of people as my wife. Here, 
in Ashurst, it is unavoidable that yon should be 
known as such. I shall, at least, save myself 
any scandal by making that announcement 
here ; ‘but if chance should throw you among 
strangers you need not consider it necessary to 
proclaim your name and condition.” 

Still the girl listened with that imperturbable 
silence which had distinguished her from the 
first. Doubtful if his words had been heeded, 
he asked ; 

«Do you hear me?” 

The girl raised her eyes from the floor, and 
fixed them upon Aveling’s face with a calmness 
which, for an instant, made his own. glance 
fall. But the next.moment his anger was 

augmeénted by what he considered her “bold jin- 


“ Have you heard me?” he repeated, as. the 
girl still made no reply. 

“ Sir, I have heard-you,” she said, quietly. 

“Then I will go and see that your rooms pre 
made ready for you., You may. wait here. A 
servant will come to conduct you to them.” 

He left the room as he spoke, and the girl, 
standing mute and motionless where he; left her, 
followed him with her eyes. until the.closing 
door hid him from her sight. Then, witha long, 
deep breath, a hurried, puzzled glance, she 
looked around like one;just_ awakening from a 
dream. 

She turned. once, more towards the window, 
and looked along the dusty road; whieh led back 
to town, stepped closer still to the casement and, 
glanced below,as if calenlating, the distance to 
the ground. 

Then certain words which her uncle. had 
spoken to her. came rushing-upen .her;memory, 
and that old. habit of implicit obedience, of 
blind, unquestioning duty, came over,her like 
a lethargic spel], and under its influence. she 
sank heavily into the chair from which she had 
arisen when Aveling so suddenly announced her 
uncle’s departure, 

How long she sat thns she did not know, She 
was aroused by seeing a shadow fall again and 
again’ upon the carpet at her feet. She was 
conscious, too, of footsteps pacing up atid down 
upon the terrace outside the window. She 
looked up and encountered the steady gaze of 
Mark Upton. 

For.one short instant the sight of a familiar 
face cast a bright look of pleasure oyer the girl’s 
counténanee, for in Masa ptom she recognised 
one who had often cometo her-unele’s house, 
and now, alone in’ this ‘strange place, and 
abandoned by ‘the only friend Se had ever 
known, she would have sprang -to the side of 
this mansand entreated his: friendly aid, but a 
moment later she shrank back as:if' she would 
hide herself from his view. 


boldly Snail and springing lightly into the 
room, made her a low bow, saying, deferen- 
tially : 

“Tam happy in being able to welcome you to 
Ashurst, Mrs. Aveling. This is really one.of the 
pleasantest moments sof my life!” 

The girl had risen at Upton’s’ umbidden 
entrance and now stood before ‘him! with that 
native dignity-which she women of herspeople 
assume, at times so well and so becomingly. He 
came forward as if he-would take her hand, but 
she held alodf from him, not notieing his 
friendly offer, 

“Will yon not extend the right ‘hand of 
cousinship?” he asked, »with a‘smile of intended 
co fe 
lntioasieagt ah liberty to —. any such) re- 

” she answered, «maintaining (her 
dignified. reserve. 

“ab, deed | Y he said, drawing | backwas if 
surpri y¥ an unexpected announcement. 
«When L witnessed that solemn marriage three 
nights ago I flattered myself that Ashurst:was 
to be graced by a mistress. Believe me, 
madame, I sincerely rejoiced that a Mrs. Ave- 
ling ~~ at last to preside over this fine establish- 
men 

“Sir,” the young gitleaid, embarrassed alike 
by Upton’s wordsand)manner, “it does not be- 
comea, person of your years to ammse yourself 
at theexpense of an inexperienced gitl like me. 
I am here at the command of a person. whom I 
have never dared to disobey. He has abandoned 
me'to the care of one who is called)my husband. 
It is\not by my own choice that I remain here. 
I am helpless. My presence is mot desired ; 

thereferegpare me the added insult of a wel- 
come,.’” 


“ Madame,” cried Upton, againadvanding to- 
ward her, “you-mistake my intentions—you do 
indeed. -\T wish to become your ‘friend, and,” 


and still dre 
“Twill mol Lhave no nesiet frientis,” 


she veplialt your offer is well meant, I 
thank you, bis in this ‘house, es elaewhere, I 
must seek mo 

0 Your words if s are wisely: , dear. cousin,” 
returned Upton, with of ‘manner 
which the inexperienced girth aa mot fathom. 
“Companionship will come unsought by you, 
but_it. 

able.” 

Still the girl drew away from him, as s though 
conscious that some danger lurked ‘beneath his 
friendly, words. 

** Thmay, cheer aatd comfort you,” he went on, 
**to know that you have one friend, at least, in 
this cold; heusehold. Youwill pass many lonely 
days, I fear, in this. uncongenial place; but if 
ever you are perplexed, sorrowful or: solitary, 
think of me as of avsincere friend,and command 
my services and. sympathy as you’ would those 
of a brother.” 

The girl bent:her head in acknowledgment of 
these offers, but made no. reply. ‘The man’s 
presence: made her uneasy, she scarcely knew 
why. . She wished ‘he would quit: the. room-and 
leave heralone. She distrusted his offers; yet 
in her inexperience sheiknew not how to decline 
or discourage them. 

Upton noticed her perplexities as: he gazed at 
her from beneath his pent-house brows, and -a 
smile of satisfaction flitted across his face as he 
observed how powerless she felt to free herself 
from his presence. 

He was debating with himself as to whether 
he:should: prolong the'interview: when the door 
opened and: a servant’ appeared. The man 
glanced ‘from Upton to the young lady, and 
bowing to both,. said : 

“Mr, Aveling commanded. me to ‘show ‘this 
young woman ‘to her rooms.” 

* Young woman!” repeated Upton, with a 
show of indignation.. “Is that a proper way for 
you to speak of your master’s * wife?’ Show 





But her movement revealed tothe man the | 


fact that she had observed him, and.as if jhe 
had been waiting for some such token heeame 


Mrs. Aveling:to ‘her apartments, ‘Thomas, and 
see \that hereafter. both you and ali the other 
servants’ treat her with every ‘respect. And 


he added, \Riseveice toa confidential 
tone, '*fletme tell ayou that in ‘this house you 
will have Hain a ‘fiend.” 

‘The girl eyes.on Upton’s face 


jowine slightly diluted with water. 


here,” he added, as the man was turning to 
leave the room, “if you wish to see your 
master’s marriage announced in black and 
white, take this paper and read it for your- 
self.” 

The man took the paper and again bowed 
with deference, for Mark Upton was a power in 
that house, which many a servant had learned 
to his cost. ‘He led the young girl through a 
wide.corridor to a distant wing of the house, 
threw open a door leading into a suite of three 
rooms, aud a¢she passed him in entering, mind- 
ful of Upten’s injunction, bowed as respectfully 
ws if she had’been a grand duchess. 

The gitl returned “the salutation with a sign 
of dismiggal. She waited until the door was 
closed, ‘then dropping upon her knees beside 
the nearest @hair she buried her face in her 
hands and way to the flood of feeling 
which had these so long and so painfully re- 
pressed. 

Whe ieysurface Gf her nature, that stolid in- 
differenee and calmness which long years of re- 
pression and lonelimess had created, was melted 
for a miément by bitter experience, and her real 
self asserting its ascendancy, there swept ove. 
theidefeneéless girl/a tide.of suffering beneath 
which she fell helpless andidismayed. 


(Rbibo Contingsed.) 
= ——--—-- ——$_$———— 
PRENOH ‘GHILDREN INTOXICATED. 





I suann, I doubt not, startle nota few of my 
readers; when I state that during a recent visit 
to France: Lhave frequently seen french children 
intoxicated, Strange as such an assertion may 
seem, I deliberately make it and stand by it. 
Agaimand againat:tables d’hote I have seen 
‘childven-gea aceite babies suffering dis- 
tinetly from . It is,"as travellers in 
Franeeenow,the oni tinea: districts south of 
ithe ‘Loime (to supply wine gratis at the two 
medis,/brebicfast and dinner, at which the resi- 
dents'tman hotel eat in company. 

Repentetily, then, in the hotels in French 
fran jor meme have:-watched children of five 


Lani anid- upwards supplied by their mothers 
visibly to flush and excite 


with wipe 
ythem.” At Sables d’Olonne one little fellow, 


2 tz 


\\whoge*age could not be more than six, drank at 


-eaeh. of two. consecutive meals three tumblers of 
The result. 
was on “each occasion that he commenced to 
kiss his mother, proceeded to,kiss, the person on 
the other side of him, continued ‘by sprawling 
over the table, and ended by putting his head 
in his mother’s lap wind falling asleep. It never 
seems to enter into the mind of a Frenchwoman 
that water may be drunk at-a meal. 

When long’j journeys by rail are taken, there 
is always in the neat basket in which the 
French ‘mother’ carries provisions a bottle of 
wine or wine and water, out of which those of 
her children Who have passed the stage of ab- 
solute infancy are allowed to drink. I can in- 
deed say with truth that in the course of o 
pretty long series of observations of the French, 
chiefly made, I admit, in public vehicles and 
hotels, I have rarely if ever seen a glass of cold 
water, unqualified’ with any admixture, quaffed 
by‘a native. It is now the fashion to mistrust 
water even when'blended with wine, for which 
purpose the various springs uf the Eau St. 
Galmier are largely employed. Rk. H 





Worn, the’ Paris dressmaker, has a fore- 
woman called’ Miss Mary, who is almost as 
widely ‘known, locally, as himiself. She is an 
English brunette, with a light and very grace- 
ful ‘figure, and takes orders ‘with the air of a 
queen. Sheis alwaysarrayéd in one of Worth’s 
latest inspirations, and an admirer says that if 
she were clad in a tow bay, with a hempen cord 
round her waist, -she would impart to the garb 
an air of subtle elegance which would tender it 





attractive. 
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[OUR FAIR NEIGHBOUR. } 


IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
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Ir was in the summer of 1861 that Jack 
Ferrars and myself, then gay bachelors of 
thirty, weary with the business that had surged 
in upon us during the winter months, rented 
between us a small shooting in the Highlands, 
with a view of recruiting our wasted energies in 
a pastime of which we were both very fond. I 
admired Ferrars almost passionately. 

He was a fine, handsome fellow, with yellow 
hair and blonde moustache, and possessed the 
gentlemanly manners and easy flow of conver- 
sation which I esteemed above all things. But 
my attachment to Jack was no mere passing ad- 
miration of his brilliant parts and fascinating 
manners; it dated as far back as the days when 
we were boys at school, and had gone on in an 
uninterrupted flow ever since, strengthened by 
the test of time. 

We had, moreover, numberless things in 
common, among the most important of which 
was—we were confirmed bachelors; in good 
truth, bachelors proud of the name—bachelors 
who never intended to be anything but 
bachelors, and who took a peculiar delight in 
saying so, and in vowing allegiance to one 
another in a manner that would have done 
credit to the Corsican brothers. 

It was, therefore, with brilliant anticipations 
of the delight we were to experience in each 
other’s society that we found ourselves the occu- 





pants of a pretty villa on the outskirts of a 
little outlandish place in the Highlands, far re- 
moved from all friends and acquaintances. 
With a sigh of relief, and a delightful feeling 
of freedom, we wheeled our chairs into the open 
bow-window on the night of our arrival, and, 
lighting cigars, sat down to enjoy the really 
beautiful scene before us. 

In the foreground lay our own smoothly cut 
lawn and rectangular flower beds, with the 
moonlight falling in pale, bright bars over the 
sleeping flowers, and beyond, the silver loch, 
whence we could distinctly hear the laugh of 
some late pleasure seekers, as they rowed slowly 
homeward; while above the loch the hills rose 
in dark, majestic outline against the pale beauty 
of the sky. 

Jack, as apro to the scene, had been re- 
peating as best , wachent ey between the whiffs of 
his cigar, Lord Byron’s “ Lake Leman,” and an 
animated discussion, which had afterward arisen 
on the merits and demerits of that much 
maligned poet, was suddenly interrupted by a 
burst of the finest music I had ever heard. It 
was a splendid soprano voice, accompanied by 
the guitar, singing the old pathetic Scotch 
song, “Auld Robin Gray.” The expression 
thrown into the voice was simply exquisite. 

When the mournful minor key was struck, 
Jack snatched his cigar from his lips, leaned 
forward in a breathless, listening attitude, as if 
afraid to lose a single vibration, and did not 
move again until the song had ceased. I felt 
strangely affected myself. I had often listened 
to the same song before, but never with the 


- =—=—=—= 
soul-thrilling of to-night. As the last cadeno, 
died away, borne over the silver waters to tho 
dark hills, it seemed to me as if it was an angel’, 
whisper over the death bed of a child. 

The sounds proceeded from the open drawing. 
room windows of the villa next our own; ang 
when at last they ceased, Jack, resuming his 
cigar in the most prosai¢ fashion, remarked: 

“By Jove! that was good singing, Bob. This 
is better than a box at the opera, eh, old 
fellow ?” 

“It’s the finest singing, without exception, I 
ever listened to,” I answered. “TI hope I won't 
meet the fair possessor of such an exquisite 

voice.” 

“What an absurd fellow you are? Why» 
asked Jack, blowing a long curl of smoke out of 
the window. 

“Oh, because if she’s pretty, I feel as if I 
should fall in love with her.” 

Jack winced at his betrayal of weakness. 

« Pshaw ! Harding, don’t talk like an idiot, 
Ten to one she’s an ugly old party, with sunken 
cheeks, and powder enough on her face to last a 
lord chief justice’s wig six months.” 

“T almost hope she is,” I returned, “ for then 
my heart won’t run such a chance of being 
captured.” 

**You’re a consummate idiot, Harding,’ was 
the flattering encomium of my friend Ferrars. 

* Sorry you think so, Jack,” I said, “but 
idiot or no idiot, if that’s a pretty girl, I would 
not give sixpence for your own chances of re- 
taining your bachelor notions much longer.” 

I leaned forward, smiling, to catch a glimpse 
of his expression in the dim light. A haughty 
curl was on his lip, and a look of scorn in his 
blue eyes, which disappeared with a ludicrous 
rapidity as soon as he observed that I was look- 
ing at him. 

**Ah, Bob, no fear of that,” he said; “you 
and I are too jolly together to care about pretty 
girls, however fascinating, else we’d have been 
married long ago.” 

“I begin to think so, Jack,” I returned, 
“and upon my word, I often wonder how a fel- 
low like you, upon whom scores of designing 
mammas ead had their envious eyes, was never 
canght.”” 

“Twas going to make the same remark about 

you,” said Jack, with a laugh, as he stroked 

his handsome moustaehe. 

It seems to me we’re a couple of extremely 

clever fellows,” I answered, rising. 
“« We're a couple of extremely lucky fellows, 
at any rate, to have safely escaped the snares 
and fascinations laid for us,” returned Ferrars, 
shrugging his broad shoulders and looking the 
personification of happy bachelorhood as he thus 
disburdened himself of his anti-matrimonial 
notions. “But what say you to a bit of supper, 
old boy? it is getting late.” 
I agreed, and we both descended to the dining- 
room. Mrs. Mason, the worthy housekeeper, 
had lighted a fire in honour of our arrival, and 
the dying embers now cast a dark red glow on 
the walls, making a decidedly comfortable ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding it was a fine autumn 
night. When we turned up the gas a cosy little 
supper, laid out for two, was displayed, and the 
wine and fruit we had been using at dinner still 
stood on the side-board. 
Never were there two happier, jolly, or more 
amiable bachelors than Ferrarsand I that night 
as we sat chatting over our walnuts and claret, 
and laying out our schemes of enjoyment until 
the small hours warned us that it was high 
time we were in the primary enjoyment of 
sleep. " 

“Good-night, Jack,” I said, as at last we 

separated for our respective rooms. 

“ Good-morning rather,” echoed Jack, as he 

shut the door, “and I hope the ghost of Robin 

Gray won’t disturb your slumber.” 

A sharp rat-tat on my bedroom door, and the 

“familiar “Hallo, old boy!” of Jack outside 

awoke me from one of the most delightful and 

refreshing sleeps I had enjoyed for a long time. 

To say the least of it, I felt fierce to be thus 





awakened. 
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« Confound you, Ferrars,” I shouted; “what 
do you want? Be off.” 

“Get up, old boy, get up; if you’re not out 
of bed before I count ten, you shall have no 
breakfast. One—two—three.” 

The threat was too awful to be anticipated, 
and before he had contemplated the given num- 
ber I had unlocked the door for him. He came 
in with a merry look in his blue eyes, and 
throwing himself down on the bed I had so un- 
willingly vacated, began kicking the white 
counterpane with his dirty boots. 

«“ Jack, man, look what you’re doing,” I said, 
pointing to a mud splash on the clean linen. 
“ Mrs. Mason will think I tumbled into bed last 
night in the disreputable condition of not know- 
ing very well what I was about.” 

“Just tell her I did it, Bob, and she'll be 
delighted to put on a fresh counterpane, I am 
sure. But do you know what I was doing this 
morning while you were driving your pigs to 
market?” 

“Feeding the chickens, probably,” I answered, 
feeling cross at Jack’s good humour. 

“Guess again,” said he, laughing. 

“No. If you don’t choose to tell me, my 
curiosity will wait,” I returned, as I arranged 
my necktie. 

“Well, then, I’ve been getting on good terms 
with Mrs. Mason, and finding out who our friends 
of musical repute next door are.” 

«The deuce you have,” I ejaculated, pausing 
in the adjustment of my shirt studs. Jack 
nodded, his blue — fairly dancing with 
merriment. “And the result of the inquiry 
is——”’ 

“That the household consists of a Colonel 
Harris, his wife and daughter.” 

“Ts that all you know about them ?” I asked, 
somewhat disappointed at the meagreness of 
the details, as I put the finishing touches to my 
toilet. 

«You ungrateful scoundrel!” returned Jack. 
“ Why, the people only arrived here two days 
ago, and Mrs. Mason herself only got the infor- 
mation this morning from the baker’s boy at the 
door.” 

“Ah! then it is sure to be correct. But 
come, let’s go downstairs and try if we can 
get a look at Colonel Harris or his pretty 
daughter.” 

It was a glorious morning. The sunshine 
was dancing gleefully on the rippling surface of 
the loch, and the flowers were lifting their dewy 
heads and filling the room with their fresh 
fragrance. A very tempting repast stood await- 
ing us on the table, and Jack’s blue eyes looked 
not amiss behind the coffee urn. 

“ Although this is very pleasant, Jack,’ I re- 
marked, as I took the cup he handed to me,” 
you look almost good enough to kiss, my dear.” 

“Come, no chaff. Is your coffee sweet 
enough ?” he returned, affectionately twirling 
the ends of his blonde moustache. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” I said, alluding to the 
handsome appendage; “I didn’t make any mis- 
take about that.” é 

He turned his laughing eyeson me for an in- 
stant, and no sooner had they wandered to the 
window than he started up, uttering a long— 
whew! I stood up too, following his eyes in- 
quiringly, and there, over the low hedge that 
divided the gardens, I caught sight of a young 
girlin a fresh morning dress, engaged in cut- 
ting flowers, and daintily arranging them into a 
bouquet. What we saw of her face under the 
broad-rimmed hat that shaded it was bright and 
beautiful. 

‘** Good heavens, Miss Harris!” said Jack. 

“ By Jove, Miss Harris!” echoed I. And we 
both looked into each other’s faces aud laughed 
outright. 

“‘What are you laughing at?” asked Jack, 
with the utmost inconsistency, as he sat down 
and resumed his breakfast. 

“ Just what you’re laughing at ?”’ I returned, 
breaking my egg. 

‘* She’s not old or ugly, either,” he remarked, 
after a pause. 

“« By Jove, she isn’t!” I answered. 

‘Are you very sorry ?” 

“No. Are you glad?” 


“Tt dosen’t matter a rap to me whether she 
is or not.” 

«You are a cynical old bachelor, Ferrars.” 

* Allow me to return the compliment, Hard- 
ing.” 

I meant you to keep it.” 

“T decline it with thanks, as not suitable. 
I’m not cynical.” 

“ When I want to expatiate on the charms of 
a nice young lady you get as sour as vinegar ; 
now you know it’s true, so not a word in reply, 
but hurry up, old boy—tempus fugit.” 

We were both in a hurry to be off to our sport, 
and soon all thoughts of Miss Harris were for- 
gotten in the bustle of arranging our shooting 
gear. The waggonette was brought round to 
the door, and two very happy, heart-whole 
bachelors sprang lightly into it, and were bowled 
away down the gravel path, through the gate, 
and out of sight. 

We had had a pretty good day’s sport on the 
moors, and returned home in the best of humour 
with ourselves, and tired enough to enjoy 
thoroughly an after-dinner lounge in our draw- 
ing-room, which we had converted pro tem. into 
a smoking-room, and ornamented in every 
available place with meerchaums, tobacco and 
cigar-boxes. 

Upon this evening, Jack, who was a fair 
player on the pianoforte, was performing the 
“Blue Bells of Scotland,” with much elaborate 
flourishing and crossing of hands, and I, as the 
audience, was stretched on three chairs at the 
window, lazily smoking my cigar, in that sort 
of half-dreamy, comatose state that one feels in 
the enjoyment of well-earned leisure and rest. 
I cannot say that I was altogether in rapture 
over the “ Blue Bells,” but perhaps they helped 
to promote the pleasant tenor of my thoughts 
as I lay with my eyes half closed, letting the 
smoke from my weed curl affectionately in the 
folds of Mrs. Mason’s lace curtains. 

“How jolly Ferrars and I are together,” I 
chuckled to myself; “ this little trip of ours is 
going to be altogether a success. Girls are 
well enough to meet occasionally, but they be- 
comea bore. Now, suppose I had a wife here 
with me instead of Jack, she would not be con- 
tent unless she had a house filled with visitors 
and servants, and——” 

Just at this interesting juncture of my rumi- 
nations, the flourishing and dashing at the 
piano stopped, and presently the chairs on 
which my legs were resting were pulled from 
under me, and I was left unceremoniously 
sprawling on the carpet, with Jack’s face grin- 
ning down on me in evident enjoyment of my 
discomfiture. But my fall did not cause me to 
forget the thread of my meditations, and as I 
gathered up my elegant limbs, I remarked : 

«* My wife would not have done that, Jack.” 

**No; she would have kissed the poor, tired 
darling, and thrown a shawl gently over him, 
to keep him from catching cold,” said Jack, in 
a tone of mock affection. | 

*« Picture of domestic happiness !” I returned, 
laughing,as I readjusted the chairs. “Hark! 
What is that ?” 

The stillness of the night outside was broken 
by the same exquisite music we had listened to 
on the previous evening. In an instant our 
banter was hushed. It was a gay, lively air, which 
I recognised as a selection rrom the “ Student’s 
Frolic,” and the singer seemed even more at 
home in this style than in the pathetic. It made 
me feel as joyous as a bird in spring, and had I 
not been too lazy, I could have danced in the 
very exuberance of my spirits. 

“Jack, we must get an introduction to that 
little girl,” I cried, enthusiastically, throwing 
my half-finished cigar out of the window. 

But, to my surprise, Jack seemed in no mood 
to talk, and kept staring out of the window, 
taking no notice of my remark. Feeling 
aggrieved at not being met with the opposition 
and contempt I expected for proposing such a 
thing, I went over and slightly shook him, at 
which he ran his fingers through his long curls, 
and looking up with an expression of innocent 
surprise, asked : 





« What is it ?” 





**Wouldn’t you like an introduction to Miss 
Harris ?” I repeated. ; 

“ Why, yes; of course, Harding ; you needn’t 
have shaken a fellow half out of his senses to 
ask that silly question;” and Jack readjusted 
his broad shoulders and relapsed into silence 
again. 

I tried to talk of Miss Harris, music, litera- 
ture, politics, but all to no purpose. He sat 
staring out of the window, as if the seven 
wonders of the world were visible on our path of 
moonlit lawn. Rather disgusted, I left him star- 
gazing and retired to bed; but as I went up- 
stairs I must own to a little curiosity as to the 
cause that made my amiable and talkative friend 
suddenly so laconic and disagreeable. 

The warm August days ripened into mellow 
September. Since the night of Jack’s revelry, 
a change had certainly come over him, but as 
yet he left me uninformed as to the cause. 
Sometimes his old gaiety would return, but it 
was sure to be followed by a fit of more sombre 
silence than before. I chaffed him about it 
often, but his testy replies invariably shut me 
up: We never met Miss Harris, and the only 
time we saw her was in the morning among her 
flowers, or the evening, when, after having 
ravished us with her music, she stepped out on 
the balcony, leaning on her father’s arm to enjoy 
the moonlight. 

On such occasions Jack seemed strangely 
affected, and would either break forth into 
voluminous praises of her grace and beauty, or 
sit gazing merely at the apparition. Such a 
state of affairs led me naturally enough to the 
conclusion that whatever might be the matter 
with Ferrars, the fair cantatrice had something 
to do with it. 

One afternoon we resolved to have a row down 
the loch, and as I crossed the lawn, with an oar 
over each shoulder, I chanced to glance at 
Colonel Harris’ window, where the two ladies 
were seated sewing. The younger one was 
scanning me with a half-amused expression in 
her brown eyes; and as Jack came sauntering 
drown the gravel path, with a hand in each 
pocket, I quietly said: 

** Miss Harris is at the window.” 

He looked in the direction I indicated, and, 
to my surprise, he immediately blushed up like 
a girl. 

ec Why, Jack, old fellow, what is the matter ?” 
I asked, with a smile I could not repress. 

Miss Harris was viewing us with the aid of an 
opera-glass. 

“Pshaw! Harding, get on board quick and 
row as well as you can,” he answered, throwing 
himself in the stern of the boat, in a position 
where the sunshine struck forcibly on his hand- 
some face and auburn locks. 

I bent as gracefully as I could to my oars—I 
had been a fair oarsman at Cambridge— and 
soon the little craft was skimming far over the 
sunlit ripples. 

As it was still early when we returned, we 
strolled down the road until it would be time to 
go in for dinner, when, turning a corner, we 
came suddenly upon Miss Harris and her father 
mounted upon a couple of splendid greys. 

As she cantered past us with a smile, her 
beautiful face flushed with the exercise, I cer- 
tainly thought I had never seen anyone half so 
lovely. Her perfect form; the.grace of every 
fold of her dark green riding-habit; the inde- 
scribable coils and twists of her brown hair, with 
the sunshine shadowing it to gold; the coquet- 
tish little felt hat turned up on one side, with 
its dancing plume and streaming gossamer— 
combined to make up acharming tout ensemble, 
which was altogether irresistible. Jack stared 
hard after her in open-mouthed admiration for 
such an indecent length of time I was con- 
strained to accuse him. 

“ Ferrars, you admire Miss Harris,” I said. 

He had his head bent, and was kicking the 
dead leaves with his feet as he walked. When 
he raised his blue eyes they were filled with the 
expression of a passion I had never noticed in 
them before, and which fully corroborated the 
four words he uttered as his eyes met mine: 

**T do love her!” 

Strange as it may seem I was thunderstruck 
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at the announcement. Much.as Lhad noted the 
change in Ferrars, I had hesitated to ascribe it 
to the circumstance of his being in love. I-pro- 
tested and raged against such folly—falling m 
love with a lady with whom he had never ex- 
changed a single word. 

For answer, a passionate confession was 
poured into my astonished ears, in which he 
vowed he must and would win her. Matters 
were made considerably worse when we received 
our letters that evening informing us of busi- 
ness engagements requiring our immediate re- 
turn to town. It would be impossible for us to 
remain more than three days longer. 

“Humph! your time is rather limited, 
Ferrars,” I said, with more sarcasm than 
sympathy. ‘ You'll bea pretty sharp fellow if 
you woo and win a handsome girl in three 
days.” 

The next morning he came down to. break- 
fast looking pale and haggard. I don’t believe 
he had slept all night, but I madeno inquiries, 
as I felt annoyed at ‘this alarming impulse’ of 
my old friend, and was altogether out of tenyper 
with this adventure of his. He ate Jittle or-no 


my sympathies. were. aroused, and I shouted 
cheerfully : 

“Cheer up, old fellow; we'll manage. it. all 
beautifully, and you'll go up to London. the 
accepted suitor of Miss Harris.” 

Gradually he became more animated, and be- 
gan to talk, and finally quite shocked me by de- 
claring that he was going to write and propose 
to Miss Harris that very day. L.eonsidered him 
to be simply mad, but he had apparently 
thought it well over, and was determined what 
course to adopt. 

Bat, Jack, the thing is preposterous,” I 
argued; “‘she knows nothing about you. Can 
you expect anything but a distinct refusal ?” 

**And what course would you recommend ?’” 
he asked, curling his ypper lip as he waited for 
my advice. 

“Why get introduced to her first, and wait at 
least until you know her a little before you 
make such a proposal,” I said. 

“Have I not been waiting for the last two 
months ?” he answered. “And do you forget 
that in two days I must leave this place? 
There is no time for waiting now; it must be 
action, immediate and peremptory !” 

** And are you quite determined to do—this— 
this thing ?” 

** Quite.” 

** And will nothing persuade you ‘that it is an 
extremely foolish action, and.one which will be 
certain to defeat all your wishes ?” 

“Under the circumstances, I consider it the 
only thing to be done.” 

I succumbed. In difficulties of a different 
nature he had generally proved a better diplo- 
matist than I, and perchance his skill might ex- 
tend to this department also. 

“Well, if it must be action, as.yon say it 
must, action let it be; you must write your 
proposal,’ I said, pulling out the writing 
material with alacrity amd placing a’ chair for 
Jack at the desk; and after a full hour’s scrib- 
bling and scratching out, a clean copy was 
penned, which ran,as follows : 

“Dart D’Arroon Lopes, Sept. 28, 1861. 

“Dear Miss Harnrs, 

“T regret that circumstances have 
prevented me making your achuaintance ere I 
address to you words which, I pray, you will 
not think lightly of from the mere fact that I 
have never spoken to you. Since I came here, 
two months ago, you have excited my intense 
admiration, which feeling has lately ripened 
into a deep and passionate love. My business 
engagements now demand my immediate return 
to London, but I feel that I cannot go without 
first learning from you my fate. I make now 
an honourable offer of my hand in marriage, and 
beseech you not to think lightly of it, as on 
your decision must depend my life’s happiness 
or misery. If possible an answer per to-day’s 
post will very much oblige, 

* Yours respectfully, 


«That will do,” I said, holding the sheet, 
covered with Jack’s neat handwriting, at arm’s 
length. ‘* Concise ; to the point; not too spoony ; 
. slightly formal; but under the circumstances it 
is better so.” 

Jack folded and addressed the letter; and 
with serious misgivings at my heart, which I 
dared not express, I walked with him bo: the 
post-office, and saw him drop the missive into 
the box. We did nothing ail.day but lounge 
about the house and garden, waiting anxiously 
until the postman would bring the letters in the 
evening. ' 

At length the weary day passed, and the post- 
man afrived ; and sure enough there it was, a 
little pink note, addressed to John Ferrars, Esq. 
My heart beat as quickly as if it. were my own 
happimess that was at stake as Jack broke the 
seal. IJooked over his shoulder, and what we 
both saw was: 


“Dear Mr. Ferrars,— 
“T accept the great honour you 
have done me. Beforé, however, meeting you I 
| would like you to see papa, and obtain his con- 
sent to our engagement. 
Yours, sincerely, 
« Eunice Hargis.” 


There is an old adage that: says, '“‘Truth is 
stranger than fiction,” and. if ever I felt the 
force of it it wags when I read that note. ‘Con- 
trary to all: my expectations, Jack had actually 
been accepted. He bore his good fortune with 
much more equanimity than I-did, hisonly re- 
mark being: 

« Eunice—what a:pretty name.” 

While I, with strangely mixed feelings, 
actually got up ablurrah. The next difficulty 
was how or where to meet Colonel Harris: and 
obtain his consent. An idea:seizedme. I had 
seen the old colonel walk down ’the:road a short 
time before, 

“Stay. you-here,” I said to Jack, and putting 
on my hat, off I went. 

I had not-gone far when I espied ‘the colonel 
-leaning on a wire fence, watching some work- 
men digging a drain. Pretending to be imter- 
ested in the same pursuit, I walked up and 
made some remark regarding the work. 

Thereafter we got on the most friendly terms, 
which ended, as I intended it should, by his 
walking home with me, aid coming .into the 
house to join in a rubber of whist. I conducted 
him into the dining-room,:and then went for 
Jack. 

He began to get slightly nervous when he 
heard what I bad done, but told him not to say 
anything to the colonel about his daughter to- 
night, onlyto make himself as agreeable as he 
could, ZI then instructed Mrs. Mason to set 
down the very best she had in the housefor sup- 
per, and went to entertain our interesting guest. 

We found him a charming old gentleman. At 
whist he and dummy beat Jack and me; and, 
possessing an inexhaustible fund of humorous 
stories, the time passed so pleasantly that it 
was twelve o’clock before he rose to go. 

A cordial invitation to visit him was. ex- 
tended to us as we bade him good-night im the 
hall, which was exactly what I wanted and 
meant we should have. Pulling a grave face, 
T said : 

* Nothing would have given us greater plea- 
sure, had we been staying longer, but we are to 
leave for London the day after to-morrow.” 

«Then you are to spend to-morrow evening 
with me,” was his hearty rejoinder. “I will 
take no refusal.” 

And to the arrangement we agreed. 

“A thousand thanks to you, Bob; you’re a 
capital fellow,” said Jack, gratefully grasping 
my hand’ as we separated for the nicht. 


~ * x « * 


* Perrars.” 

« Hallo!” 

« Are you ready ?” 

Iwas donning my dress suit preparatory to 
presenting myself in Colonel Harris's drawing- 
room. 

“Te 





* Joun Ferrars.” 


He came in, dressed for conquest evidently, 
and looking faultlessly handsome. I surveyaj 
him critically. There was not ‘an item amiss, 
from the negligé arrangement of his auburn 
curls to the polish of his patent ‘leathers. 

** How:do I look ?” he asked; with a' gay launch 
and a satisfactory glance’ at his magnificent pro. 
portions in the mirror. ' 

« Like a Polish ‘prince,’ I answered. ** Miss 
Harris may have many lovers, but‘I’ll bet a new 
hat she never had'a better lookimg ‘fellow than 
you. Now look herte,*you’ll:do exactly as I teil 
you, and not diverge oneiota from the rule I 
lay down. Ask for Colonel Harris, and say you 
wish to.see him alone.» ‘When ‘the first ¢rect- 
ings are‘over you explain'to him that Mr.’Hard- 
ing is detained for a short’time with a little 
packing he had to finish, and'that you did not 
wait for him, as you had ‘something to commn- 
nicate:to him (the colonel). Then ‘pitch into 
the subject nearest your ‘heart; tell ‘him 0; 
your business and social connections, arid“‘don’t 
|ineglect:to iurpress him “with the fact that’ you 
are your mother’s only ‘son, and’ heir to her for- 
tune and estates.’ These-sort of ‘things’ go a 
long way with the old boys.” i 

Having thus ‘delivered: my ‘a@vitve’ to’ Jack, I 
sent him off to push his sentimental fortunes 
with Colonel Harris, and«sat down’ pensively to 
smoke:a cigar before following him. About half 
an hour afterwards I sallied forth,and a minute 
or two found me ringing at'the colonel’s front 
door. My heart beat‘audibly as, following the 
servant upstairs, I heard the’ sound of a piano, 
and Miss Harris’s -voice merrily humming a 
bar or two of some lively air, and felt much re- 
lieved when the door ‘was’ ‘thrown open and I 
found myself ushered into the presenge of only 
Colonél Harris‘and Jack. ‘One glance at Jack’s 
flushed face as he stood “leaning against the 
marble mantel, sufficed ‘to assure me that all 
had gone “merry as a marriage-bell” with 
him, and with a feeling-of thankfulness I re- 
turned the edlonel’s' cordial greeting. 

«Come away, now, and see the ladies; I 
know this boy is getting impatient,” he said, 
with a twinkle in his eye, as he laid his hand 
familiarly on Ferrats’ shoulder. 

“It’s all right, old boy, and Iam the happiest 
fellow alive!’ whispered Jack, as we followed 
the colonel downstairs. But I had only time to 
grasp his hand and give it'a ‘squeeze of congra- 
tulation, when ‘the drawing-room ‘door was 
opened, and we entered. 

The elder lady was seated ona couch beside 
the fireplace, where a fire had been lighted, for 
the evenings were getting chill; the younger 
was leaning on ‘the piano; engaged in looking 
over some music. Both ‘stood -erect as we en- 
tered.! ‘The colonel, goimg over to the elder 
lady, took her hand and led her forward, saying, 
as he did so: 

*Bunice, I have: much pleasure in intro- 
ducing Mr. |Perrars to you. Mr. Ferrars, my 
daughter.” ¥ 

Ferrars turned deadty:pale. 

« And—and the other—lady?” ‘he gasped, 
looking around at the beautiful young girl 
standing at: the piano. 

“My wife!’ 

I don’t suppose our consternation eould have 
been greater had a bomb-shell' entered the 
apartment. Jack would have fallen had I not 
supported him. seemed to take in 
the situation‘at‘a glance, Miss Harris did not 
scream or faint, or do anything which a younger 
or more sentimental lady in ‘similar circum- 
stances might have done, but she blushed as 
deeply as her faded complexion would allow of, 
and, covering her face with her hands, seid : 
“Oh, how dreadful! Be has'thought Nelly 
was my father’s daughter.” 

Mrs: Harris ‘glided to her side and led her 
from the room, while the colonel and I applied 
restoratives to poor-Jack’s colourless lips. 

“ Poor fellow,” muttered the colonel ; “I see 
his unlucky mistake. I wish for the sake of all 
concerned this had‘not‘happened.” 

“This explains the ready acceptance of 
Ferrars’ proposal, and ‘the eolonel’s willing 
agreement to let his daugliter tharry a compara- 





** Come here, then.” 


tive stranger,” I inwardly growléd im disdain 
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of the whole business, as I loosened the tie 
which Jack had so carefully arranged an hour 
before. 

When he had somewhat recovered, we took 
him home, and Jaid him on the sofa in the din- 
ing-room. Isat by him all the evening, and 
although he did not seew. in the least excited-or 
feverish, he kept asking me such strange ques- 
tions, and seemed so unconscious of ‘all ‘that 
had transpired, that I was afraid ‘his brain was 
aflected. 

I, however, was determined that ‘we should 
not on any -consideration remain a day longer 
in Dail d’Arroch ; and summoning Mrs. Mason, 
I instructed her to et our traps ready, as we 
required to be off by the -first steamer in the 
morning. 

“ Mr. Ferrars does not. fecl. well,” I added, in 
reply to a glance of inquiry she castat Jackias 
he lay motionless on the sofa. ‘“ He has had 
uripleasant news from homé.” 

My conscience smote me for the deliberate 
falsehood I uttered, but I felt some .excuse;was 
necessary for the prostrate condition of Ferrars. 
But Mrs. Mason was so profuse in ‘her expres- 
sions of sympathy that somehow or other I 
could not help conjecturing. that .she. guessed 
somewhat of the truth, 

At sevén o’clock the next ‘morning a close 
carriage was drawn'up to the door, and Jack and 
I were driven forthe last time down the trim 
avenue, and arrived at the station in good time 
to catch the train. Ferrars’ manner was un- 
natural and excited, and I felt as if I dared not 
leave him for an.instant. What need to relate 
our miserable journey south ; enough to say that 
when we reached London Ferrars was in the 
delirium of fever. 

The attack proved.a virulent one, and for six 
weeks he lay partly wneonscious, even after the 
deliriom had left him. ‘When at last he began 
to recover, I took a: run down to the Isle af 
Wight with him, leaving him in charge of his 
mother, who was staying there. Inthe ‘eourse 
of six weeks he came back, looking almost as 
well as ever. 

He showed me a letter he had received from 
Colonel Harris, in which'that worthy gentleman 
expressed his deepest. sympathy. The letter 
went on to say that the writer had adjusted 
matters at home as delicately as he could, and 
that, had he for a moment supposed that. Mr. 
Ferrars had mistaken his wife for his. daughter, 
his friend should have ‘been spared the unfor- 
tunate denouement in the drawing-room. 

The oceurrence which so nearly cost him his 
life was never referred to again’ by'us. And up 
to this date, at least, heseems quite contented 
with his bachelor chambers and the..seciety of 
his old friend, Bob Harding. H. H. 





FACETIX. 





PIECE WORK VERSUS TIME WOBK. 

Party on Roof, who is impatient, to British 
workman, who has hailed tram-car, but does not 
hasten to overtake it: “Now then, mate,.do a 
bit of piecework for once.” 

(Muttered execrations frum British workman.) 

—Judy. 
*"TWAS EVER THUS! 

Parrick (dressing fora party) : “ Bedad now, 
and I shan’t be able to git on these boots till 
Tve-worn thim a toime or two.” —Judy. 

A SENSATION SCENE. 

Cook: “If you please, mum, which Annan’ 
me ’av’ ’ad a haccident and broke two tea- 
cups ?” 

Ristne Cutya Mantac (only just-beginning 
to get up a collection): “Two teacups! What 
teacups ?”” ; 

Coox: “Oh, not them as master ,gave ten 
shillings a.eet for. Only them two.eracked ones 
as was on the parlour mantel-piece.” —Judy. 


FRUSTRATED SOCIAL AMBITION. 


Mrs. Lyon Hunrer (to Herr Bogoluboffski, 
the famous Virtuoso, whose afternoon pianoforte 


recitals are the wonder of the world): “ A—by- 
the-bye, Herr Bogoluboffski, we thought you 
might perhaps like to try the mew Rroad- 
wood?” 

Cuorvus or Lapres: “Oh do, Herr Bogolu- 
boftski! Pray do!’ 

Herr Bocouivnorrsxi (who has been asked to 
dine en famille,and spend the evening “ quite 
in a friendly way.): ‘‘Laties! If.you vould 
berhaps vish zat I should amusé’'ze gompany, 
kvite in a vrently vay, I gan preak ‘ze boket on 
myarrm, I gan schvallow-ze daple-schbeons, and 
I. gan sehdick a lighted dallow-gantle im my 
mouse vizous pudding it out—pot I cannot blay 
ze biano after tinner !” 

(N.B.—On the strength, of Herr Bogolu- 
boffski’s coming, Mrs. L. H. has cunningly 
invited just one or two very sélect friends to 
drop in during the evening, and the new Broad- 
wood Grand has been procured ai, great.expense 
for the occasion. Punch. 


BANG ! 


Customer: “Ape’ny cracker, please.” 

Cautious Trapgsman : “ Areyyou, under thir- 
teen P” 

Customer (indignant): “ Under thirteen P 
Why, bless the man, I used to deal wi’ yer 
father !”” ., Judy. 

SLIGHTLY HIBERNIAN. | 

Irish Conpuctror: * Now, sorr, ef :you wish 
to smoke here, ye must put out-yer pipe or go 
on the top!” —Fumny Folks. 





MY ROSEBUD. 





Tur maiden I courted was fair as a rose, 
With eyes that eclipsed all the ‘bright 
stars that shine. 
I loved her, indeed, from the tip of her 


nose 

To her dear ‘little foot, which “to: me was 
divine. 

And ofttimes I promised myself when our 
wooing 


Was over and time would ‘have. softened 


our joy, 
Our old adage should be made up of billing 
and cooing 
In those days we-wereonly a girl and a 
boy. 
But, sad to relate, the rose has long faded 
From the cheek that to me was a sweet 
bed of posies, 
And the eyes, once so bright, look greyish 
and jaded— 
Their blueness has settled-im that sweetest 
of roses. 
And I linger alone in my dreary old dwel- 
ling, 
« True love never did run smooth,” it is 
said. 
TItiyself have turned grey, and it’s useless 
now telling 
You:my rosebud is spoken of as that old 
maid. O;P: 








GEMS, 


Tue thirsty man dreams of fountains and 
running streams; the hungry man of ideal 
banquets ; and the poor man of heaps of hidden 
gold.. Nothing certainly is more manifested 
than'the imagmation of a beggar. Itis thus 
kind nature consoles with shadows.for.the lack 
of substance. r 

Weare apt to believée-in Providence so long as 
we have our way ; but if things go awny, then 
we think, if-there is a God, he is imsheaven, and 
noton earth. The cricket in:the Spring builds 
his house in the meadow, and chirps for joy, 
because all is going so well. 

Tue first years of manmust ‘make provision 
for the last. He that mever ‘thinks, can:never 
be wise. ‘Perpetual levity must end in ignor- 
ance ; and intemperance, though it may fire the 





enchantments, of fancy,,shall cease and phantom 





delights dance no more about us, we shall have 
no more comforts but the esteem of wise men 
and the means of doing good. 

He that goes too nearsin to day may fallinto 
it.to-morrow. Prudence will not always venture 
to the brink of innocence. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A Goop Savucz.—Vinegar, two pints; port 
wine, half a pint; cayenne, half an ounce; 
walnut catsup, one gill; mushroom catsup, one 
gill; essence of anchovies, two ounces ; powdered 
cochineal, half an ounce ; and six cloves of garlic. 
You will find this an improvement on the sauce 
you mention. We can give you Superlative, 
Epicurean, Quin, Cassareep,-and Soysauces, any 
one ata time, as you desire. 

Paste For Cord Mincemear Pirs.—Throw 
your butter into a pail of cold spring water for 
a night before using it. Use it in ‘the propor- 
tion of half a pound of butter to a pound of flour. 
First, mix half-the~butter-with the flour, and 
mix the paste with cold water till of about the 
consistence ,of:butter; then;roll ty mtoyanthin 
sheet about an inch thick, and put the remainder 
of your butter over-it im thin slices; then roll up 
the paste as you would do a jam roll, and lay it 
in a cool place, or cover it in a dish with a plate 
containing pounded ice, for half an hour. ‘Take 
it on your pastry-board, and roll it out to the 
desired thickness. This paste is suitable for 
Melton or other pies, and-will not fall to pieces. 
Bake in a. moderate oven. 

Frzncu Routs.—One pint of milk, one small 
cup of home-made yeast (you can try the 
baker’s), flour enough to make a stiff batter ; 
raise over night; in the morning add one egg, 
one tablespoonful of butter, and flour enough to 
make it strff to roll. Mix it well, and let it rise, 
then knead it.again (to make it fine and white), 
roll out, cut with a round tin and fold over, put 
them in a pan, and cover very close. Set them 
in a warm place until they are very light; bake 
quickly, and you will have delicious rolls. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Horsgsnors of silver, studded with diamond 
nails, are among the shoe buckles of the season 
in Paris. 

Mz. Epison, the American inventor, is ex- 
pected in England next month. 

Ar last the Admiralty have decided not to 
allow foreigners to visit the naval dockyards 
without letters of :authority from the Lords 
Commissioners. 

Ir is stated that the Post-office authorities are 
thinking of trying the experiment of sixpenny 
telegrams within a six wile radius of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. 

DrvuscovircH, who, with the other detectives, 
has been released from custody, has been 
appointed as a private detective to a well- 
known London firm, with a salary of £250 a 

ear. 

Tux bracelet slipper has just been introduced. 
The. shoe is cut very low in frontand high upon 
the instep, it is fastened with a finely chiselled 
real gold bracelet instead of the usual strap. 
Another expensive novelty in the same line is the 
Andalusian boot, made of. black satin, with lace 
ruffies down the front seam, and fastened with 
real jewel buttons. 

So faras the computation can yet be made, 
the present winter will witness unusual tightness 
in a very popular article of food. It is estimated 
that there is.at present a deficit of twenty 
millions of pounds in the quantity of tea which 
oughtto bein the London waréhouses. 

THe pitch at the Royal Italian Opera is to be 
lowered next season to the diapason normal. 
This alteration, which will involve an outlay of 
more that £1000 for new wind instruments, has 
been decided upon mainly at the instance of 
Madame Adelina Patti. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ovr Cunistuas Numerr.—With the view of making 
our annual Christmas Number complete, we have re- 
served space fora few original charades, riddles, puzzles, 
&c., to which we invite some of our ingenious readers to 
contribute, 





Crarire.—We cannot claim any special right to speak 
on the subject of creams. Our interests and sympathies 
are occupied much more with tne mental conditions 
described as‘‘ wide-awake.”” Several eminent and learned 
men have discussed the subject, and with some diversity 
of view the agreement is general that the mind is never 
quite dormant. 

L. C.—There are forty-three th d five hundred and 
sixty equare feet in an acre. 

T. H, H.—The 3rd of January, 1852, fell on a Saturday. 

A Coystayt Reapgrr-—Gold has been hammered to a 
thinness equal to the 1-100 part of ordinary printing 
paper. 

ALrrep.—The seven wonders of the world are: Tho 
Pyramids, the Mausoleum of Artemisia, Diana’s Temple 
at Ephesus, Babylon’s Hanging Gardens, the Colossus at 
Rhodes, the Jupiter of Phidias, and the Pharos of 
Alexandria. 

R. G. W. M.—Under some circumstances it would be 
perfectly pore. Suppose the young lady has gone in 
broad daylight, or in pleasant weather, and darkness has 
come on, or a shower has overtaken her, no gallant 
acquaintance would hesitate about offering to see her 
safely home. 

Lronarp.—The best way for you to get practical infor- 
mation on the subject would be to hunt up some estab- 
lisbment conducted on the co-operative pian, and watch 
its workings for yourself. You could also talk over the 
matter with the managers of the establishment, and thus 
get some practical knowlege of the business details 
involved in it. 

Sara Jayz.—l. The 18th of April, 1818, fell on a 
Saturday ; the 24th of May, 1824,ona Monday. 2. Hair, 
golden. 

Witt S.—If the person mentioned dies intestate, 
leaving a mother, but no wife, child, father, brother, 
sister, nephew, or niece, the whole of the personal pro- 

rty goes to the mother; if a wife only is left, and no 

lood relations, the property goes half to the wife and 
half to the Crown. 

James. —In George the Fourth’s reign Parliament 
commenced on April 23, 1820, and lasted till June 2, 1826, 
a period of six years, one month, and nine days. 

CatcuLaTor.—1l. Elevenpence-threefarthings © day 
would be exactly eigitteen pounds per year. 2. Sorry we 
cannot oblige yon. 

Rost.—Your uncle cannot be heir-at-law to your father 
while you are alive. We cannot give you further advice 
without having the exact words of your grandmother’s 
will befors us, 

T. W. A.—In the absence of knowledge of many items 
which you do not mention we could not give you any 
directions. Much depends on the extent to which you 
have raised expectations, or committed yourself, or been 
“practically engaged.””. The truth is, we have no great 
“heart *’ in the business of thinking out and describing 
to a man the way in which he may “rid himself” of a 
poor girl, to whom he has long been paying attentions, 
in order that he may comfortably marrya rich girl. Men 
who are engaged in undertakings of that nature cannot 
count on the help or sympathy of the Editor. 

Amanva.—Book agents or their principals cannot com- 

l anyone to fulfil more than the terms of the contract. 

f a work is to be completed, according to the prospectus, 
in, say, twenty-five numbers, you cannot be compelied to 
pay for thirty-five. But the extension is sometimes 

onestly found necessary, and in some instances the 
publishers get names on a promise with a saving clause, 

“it is expected,” or something of that sort. There is 
need for exact understanding at the beginning to prevent 
misunderstandings at the end, 








Emtr, twenty-one, dark, tall, fond of home and chil- 
dren, would like to correspond with a seaman in the 
Royal Navy. 

Domestic, nineteen, dark, good-tempered, would like 
to correspond with a young man about twenty-three, 
good-looking. 

Gatier and Firesar, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
wish to correspond with two young ladies. Galley is 
twenty-one, dark hair, medium height, of a loving dispo- 
sition. Firebar is twenty-six, dark hair, fond of children, 
medium height. 

Burrow Srick, twenty-two, in the R.M., brown hair, 
blue eyes, loving, would like to correspond with a young 
lady with a view to matrimony. 

Iva, Manta, Etuy, and Extzaszern, fourfriends, would 
like to correspond with four young men with a view to 
matrimony. mdents must be between twenty-two 
and thirty. 

Primrose and Cowstr, two sisters, would like to 
co’ md with two gentlemen. Primrose is nineteen, 
fair, of a loving disposition. Cowslip is seventeen, dark, 
fond of home and music, Respondent must be between 
eighteen and twenty-one. 

AnntIg, seventeen, fair, medium bone prown hair, 
hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, would like to corre- 
spond with  - emcamaaaas nineteen, good-looking, and 
reside in London. 

Jim, Harrr, and Brit, three — officers in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspon 
about twenty-two. Jim is tall, dark hair and eyes. 
Harry is fair, blue eyes, medium height. Bill is dark, 
good-looking, medium height. 


LADY MILDRED. 


Lapr Mitprxp, idly dreaming, 
Leans across her window-sill 3 
It is night-time, and pale Lnna 
Slowly climbs the western hill. 
Lamps are twinkling in the village, 
And along the dark’ sing lane 
Sometimes floats a cheerful whistle, 
Bearing out some well-known strain. 


And the eres of Lady Mildred 
Glisten like an evening star, 
As they rest upon a cottage 
Gleaming ’mong the trees afar. 
There’s a burst of merry laughter, 
There’s a souud of happy talk, 
And the narrow door flies open 
As a step sounds on the walk. 


*Ts a sweet and holy picture, 
One which ne’er can painted be; 
There is steam upon the fender, 
There’s a table set for tea, 
And within a wicker cradle 
Sleeps a babe with forehead white; 
Lady Mildred draws her curtains, 
Shutting all the scene from sight, 


Then she hears a fond, young couple, 
Careless of earth’s noisy din, 

Shut within the night and darkness, 
Close their happy home-life in ; 

And she walks her frescoed chamber, 
And she thinks, were only she 

Half as happy as her neighbour 
What a blessing it would be. 


And she shuts her eyes and ponders 
On the sight which she has seen 
In the little cosy cottage 
Over which the willows lean. 
Then she seeks her fevered pillow, 
There to wet with tear the lace, 
While across the lane a mother 
Cradles warm a baby’s face. M. O. 


Liunurz and Ametia, two friends, wish to corresvond 
with two gentlemen. Lillie is twenty-two, golden hair, 
bine eyes, fond of home, and good-tempe: Amelia is 
eighteen, brown hair, hazel eyes, thoroughly domesti- 
cated. Respondents must be twenty and twenty-five, 
tall, dark. 

May and Lit1ay, two friends, wouldlike to correspond 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy. May is twenty, 
tall, dark, good-looking. Lilian is twenty-one, medium 
height, dark, fond of home. 

Leoni and Inxz, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Leonie is eighteen, fair, 
fond of home and music. Inez is twenty, dark, fond of 
music and dancing. 

Youne Jack and Sremens Armature, two seamen in 
the Royal Navy, wish to correspond with two young 
ladies. Young Jack is twenty-two, fair, medium height, 
fond of music. Siemens Armature is twenty-two, dark, 
fond of music and chil M 

Vroret and Mriryiez, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Violet is 
twenty, fair, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposi- 
tion. Minnie is sixteen, medium height, light brown 
hair, blue eyes, good-tempered. 

Potts and Saran, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen. Pollie is nineteen, light hair 
and eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home and enil- 
dren. Sarah is nineteen, medium height, brown hair and 
eyes, good-tempered, d ticated. Respondents must 
be twenty-one, good-looking. 

Cuarice M., eighteen, brown hair, blue eyes, medium 
height, would liketocorrespond with a young man about 
twenty-two with a view to matrimony. 

Rxpmonp, eighteen, tall, would like to correspond with 
a young nay Respondent must be thoroughly demes- 
ticated, fond of home, loving. 
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with three young ladies ! 
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Vioter and Datsr, two friends, would like to corpo. 
spond with two gentlemen. . Violet is eighteen, tall, dar; 
fond of home and mnsic. Daisy is eighteen, fair, medium 
height, of a loving disposition. Respondents must je 
about twenty-one, tall, dark. 

Frrine Scup and Norruern EaGte, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies. Fl _ Scud is twenty-one, fair, go6d-looking. 
Northern Fag le is twenty-three, dark, tall, of a loving 
disposition. 

Bearrics, Caristina, Jasmrya, three friends, would 
like to correspond with three young men (tradesmen pre. 
ferred). Beatrice is tall, fair,fond of home. Christina 
is dark, blue eyes, fond of music and dancing. Jasming 
is tall, dark eyes, of a loving disposition. 

Epira A., Neue C., and Aicz L., three friends, 
would like to correspond with three young gentlemen 
with a view to matrimony. Edith is tall, good-iooking, 
dark. Nellie is fair, fond of home. Alice is fair, and 
of a loving disposition. 

Lrvety Aticg and Prrrrr Pottr, two friends, would 
like to correspond with two young men with a view to 
matrimony. Alice is twenty-three, medium heicht, fair, 
domesticated. Polly is twenty-nine, domesticated dari, 
hazel eyes. . 

G. G. G., twenty-one, a mechanic, would like to corre. 

r ith a young lady, Respondent must be about 
twenty, domesticated. 

Trpo, twenty-five, fair, brown hair, hazel eyes, fond of 
homeand children, would like to correspond with a young 
lady with a view to matrimony. 

‘ nape ga Pe gee: as) hair, blue sree, fond of 
ome music, wo e to correspond with a gen- 
tleman with a moderate ineome. 

Harrr Diver, twenty-one, a seamen in the Royal Navy, 

- ing, loving, fond of home and ebildren, would 
ke to correspond with a young lady residing in or near 
London, ; 

Biumsorrie, twenty, medium height, fond of home, 

would like to eorrespond with a young lady about the 


| same age, 


Scsrz and Lorriz, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two dark tlemen. Susie is twenty-six, 
dark hair and eyes, of a loving disposition. Lottie is 
twenty-two, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home and 
children, loving. 

Harry Cuaruie and Jotty Bos, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond witn two young 
ladies. Both are good- ing, of medium neight. 

Lier B. and Arwisr R., two friends, would like to corre 
spond with two young men. Lily B. is twenty-five, of 
medium height, auburn hair, brown eyes, fond of music 
and dancing, thoroughly domesticated. Annie R. is 
seventeen, dark hair, blue eyes, good-looking, dark, fond 
of music and dancing, loving. 

Sissr, seventeen, brown hair, blue eyes, loving, fond of 
home and children, would like to correspond with a 
gentleman in a good position. 

Communications RecgklveD: 

James is responded to by—Nellie S., twenty-one, fair, 
 Eeiasth date ievstbened: an tab a ood 

KYSAIL JACK by—Nancy » . -tem- 
pered, fond of chi nD. 4 

Mepicise Curst by—True Blue, medium height, brown 
hair and eyes, fond of home and music. 

Brrocutar by—The Lass that Loves a Sailor, tall, dark 
brown hair, biue eyes. 

Borrrore by—Polly. 

Zutv Warrior by—Mildred, twenty, dark, fond of 
musie and chil " 

WitLtam by—Brunette, twenty, dark, good-tempered, 
fond of music. 

JauEs by—Gipsy, twenty-one, tall, black hair and eyes, 
good-looking. 

I. 0. G- T. by—Ann, twenty-two, dark hair and eves, 
good-looking ; and by—Fanny, twenty-four, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, fond of home. 





Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tt 
Lowpow Reaper are in print, and may be had at tie 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of tie 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpvence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightvence each, 

Tue Lowpos Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirz and Fasuiox, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each, ; 

Eveprsopr’s Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each, 


‘ 





*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXII. of Tux Lonpow Reaper, 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Also the Tittz and inpgx te Vol. XXXIII., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE. — Part 203 (Nov.) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Post Free, Eignupence. 





N.B.—Corresvondents mnst Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Tux Lionnow Reaper, 354, Strand, W.C. 

+44 We camnot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As.they are sent to us voiuntarily authors saould 
retain copies. 





London. :Pubiisned for the Provrietors at 334, Steand, by 





a. Surrx & Co, 
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